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~ LITERATURE. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English 
Verse by William Morris. Vol. IL. 
(Reeves & Turner. ) 


In April, 1887, the present writer had the 
opportunity of expressing, in the Acaprmy, 
the hope that Mr. Morris would not long 
“leave half-told” the story of Odysseus. 
That hope has found fulfilment far sooner 
than, in such cases, is usual. There are few 
things, perhaps, on which people differ more 
widely than on the merits of a translation— 
and the reason is not far to seek. A master- 
piece lixe the Odyssey possesses nearly every 
poetical merit that could be named; but it by 
no means follows that it presents each of those 
merits to each of its readers in an equal 
degree. We have instinctively a favourite 
literary quality, and we carry into our read- 
ing of a translation an unconscious desire to 
find in it, above all things, that quality of 
the original which we prefer. We do not, 
perhaps, adequately examine ourselves whether 
what we like best in the Odyssey, or any such 
poem, is its highest quality—so hard is it, 
even with the aid of Homer, to cry ‘‘Sur- 
sum mentes!”’ and rise above our lower to our 
higher appreciation. I recognise this so fully 
that I am half-ashamed that I cannot express 
any other opinion on Mr. Morris’s second volume 
than that which I formed about his first. Of all 
verse translations of Homer that I have seen 
this seems to me to be the best, to have most 
of the matter and the manner of the original. 
But I am fully aware that a defective appre- 
ciation of the original, in matter and manner, 
will vitiate one’s judgment of a translation. 
I know that good judges find Mr. Morris’s 
version faulty, particularly in mannerism and 
the coinage of compound words in English. 
There is nothing for it but to plead one’s 
plea, illustrate it as far as one may by ex- 
tracts from the translation, state the qualities 
which it seems to share most fully with the 
original, and leave the verdict to the jury 
that is always sitting—the lovers of Homer. 
The Odyssey, perfect as an epic, is, if pos- 
sible, more perfect as a romance or fairy-tale. 
It bears, I think, a much stronger mark of 
individual genius than the Jliad. I never 
have felt any intrinsic difficulty in believing 
that certain parts of the Ziad are by a 
different hand or hands, while the Odyssey 
seems to me so intensely one as to make the 
idea that it is a compilation almost visionary ; 
the art of collaboration would have 
reached the miraculous stage. And this 
individual genius in the Odyssey seems 
to me pre-eminent in the art of story-telling, 
of romantic narrative. We may prefer the 
dliad, we may challenge the Odyssey, or any 
other poem, to match its best passages, its 
most memorable lines; but few will say, I 





think, that, tale for tale, itis told with the 
perfect, simple, unconscious art of the 
Odyssey. It is finer in episodes; not so fine 
or complete as a whole. If this be so, the 
presence of this same skill in a translator 
would, in my own view, cover a multitude of 
minor sins. It isa sine gua non, though not 
the only one. 

Secondly, for a verse translation, some 
approximation to the dignity and rapidity 
of the Homeric measure is essential. The 
couplets of Pope, the Spenserian stanzas of 
Worsley and Conington, form the high-water 
mark of what can be done in those directions ; 
but the antitheses, the forced pause, of the 
one, and the festooning of the separate stanzas, 
by the others, cancel a quality of the original 
which, as probably the translators themselves 
felt, even more keenly than their readers must 
feel can very ill be spared. Of the first of 
these two qualities—that of poetic power in 
romantic narrative pure and simple—Mr. 
Morris is completely master. I hazard the 
opinion that no English poet, since Chaucer, 
has possessed exactly this gift in so eminent 
a degree. There may be higher gifts, but 
this is a peculiar one that all can recognise 
and enjoy. It isthe common quality in poems 
other wise so widely different as ‘“‘ The Lovers 
of Gudrun,” ‘‘The Hill of Venus,” “ Beller- 
ophon in Lycia,” and this version of the 
Odyssey. Anyone to whom this gift conveys 
a special pleasure will find it hard to make 
much ado about the mannerisms which un- 
doubtedly appear in Mr. Morris’s style— 
defects on which a surely superfluous stress 
has been elsewhere laid. I do not myself 
admire, ¢.g., the rendering (book xiv., l. 73) 
of ‘60. eOvea Epxaro xoipww” by “ where 
penned were the piglings’ crew”; on the 
other hand, the much-criticised version of 
book xiii., 1. 388—*“‘ Tpoins Avowev Aurapa 
kpyndenva ”’=** We loosed aforetime the shining 
coif of Troy,” seems to me exactly what 
Homer says, exactly the metaphor in which 
Euripides followed him, exactly a case in 
which Mr. Morris is both bolder and wiser 
than his critics. Let anyone read for himself 
the passages (pp. 249, 245) where these ex- 
pressions occur, and judge if mannerism can 
be charged upon them as a whole. My 
strong impression is that half these ‘‘ man- 
nerisms’’—I do not say all of them—are 
more careful approximations to Homer’s 
manner than some critics have discerned. As 
to the ‘‘ Phaeacians oar-fain”’ (p. 232, 1. 36) 
for Paijxecor pirnpérporcr, what is the objec- 
tion? We speak of a person as “ heart- 
sick,” of Carlyle as ‘‘ world-weary,” with- 
out scruple or blame; why may not the 
Phaeacians be ‘‘oar-fain”? Homer calls 
them so by a compound, not a periphrasis. 
Suppose ‘‘oar-fain’”’ is not elsewhere used in 
English literature—well, somebody once used 
“‘ heart-sick,” or ‘‘ world-weary,”’ for the 
first time. 

On the second point—the suitability of the 
metre of “Sigurd” as a representation of 
Homer—most people have made up their 
opinion one way or other. I cannot deny 
that, for translating Homer, rhyme is a fetter 
as well as a grace; that all rhyming couplets, 
in whatever metre, do break up “the pure 
line’s gracious flow,” the Homeric music, in 
some degree. The couplet, in fact, diverts 
our thoughts somewhat from the line or the 





paragraph—even Mr. Morris cannot overcome 
this result, though at times (to repeat an 
illustration from vol. i.) he touches the actual 
harp of Homer. 


&xpay Zépupov, keAddovr’ em otvora mévrov. 


‘* The north-west piping keenly across the wine- 
dark gea.”’ 


The difficulty lies in the fact that rhyme 
inevitably balances two lines in some degree ; 
and Homer never balances his lines. 

But it is time to falfil the pledge made above, 
and to be silent while Mr. Morris shows us, 
in English, his idea of Homer. Let the 
scene be the slumber of Odysseus, in the 
magical bark of the Phaeacians, while she 
speeds him over the sea for the last time 
(book xiii., ll. 79-92, p. 234). 


** Een oe upon his eyelids did sleep and slumber 

speed, 

Sweetest, and most unbroken, most like to death 
indeed ; 

But =~ as over the plain the stallions’ fourfold 
yoke 

Rush, driven on together by the whiplash and 
the stroke, 

And rear aloft and speed them, and easy way 
they make, 

So rose her stern on the sea waves, and following 
on her wake 

Rolled on the dark blue billow of the tumble of 
the sea: 

So all unscathed and steady she sped, nor swift 


as she 

— fly the stark gerfalcon, the swiftest of all 
fowl, 

As swiftly running ward she cleft the sea- 
flood’s roll, 

Bearing a man most like to the gods for his 
wisdom and guile, 

Who many a sorrow had suffered, and was scoul- 
tossed on a while 

As he went through the warfare of men and the 
terrible deeds of the deep ; 

But slept there now unfearful, aud forgat all 
woes in sleep.”’ 


As poetry and translation, this must speak 
for itself; but, one may say in passing, what 
a scene is here for anartist! The slumbering 
chieftain, and the men of Scheria in their 
mystic bark, not to see Scheria again! And 
the voyagings and toils of Odysseus, like 
that other weird of which Shakspere wrote, 
are thus “‘ rounded with a sleep.” 

The warning of Odysseus to Amphinomus, 
to escape from the imminent doom of the 
Wooers (book xviii., ll. 130-50, p. 333), 
seems to me at once one of the gentlest and 
one of the most impressive things in the 
Odyssey ; nor does it suffer in Mr. Morris’s 
hands : 


‘‘ There is nought more mightless than man of all 

that earth doth breed, 

Of all that on earth breatheth and that creepeth 
over it. 

For while God giveth him valour, and his limbs 
are lithe and fit, 

He saith that never hereafter the vale shall he 
abide ; 

But when the gods all-happy fashion his evil 


tide 

Perforce that load of sorrow his stout heart 
beareth then ; 

For in such wise still is fashioned the mood of 
earthly men, 

As the Father of Gods and of menfolk hath 
brought about their day. 

Yea, e’en I amongst men was happy in times 
now passed away, 

And wrought full many a folly, and gave way 
to my heart’s desire. 

. . . Therefore indeed let no man in unrighteous 
fashion live, 

But hold in peace and quiet such things as God 
may give. 
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But O me! how I see of the Wooers what 
fearful folly they plan, 

‘Whereas the goods they are wasting, and shaming 
the wife of the man, 

Who not for long I tell thee from his well-loved 
fatherland 


Will yet be aloof; nay, rather e’en now he is 
hard at hand. 
But thou—God lead thee hence, that this man 
thou may’st not meet 
When he hath gotten him homeward to his land 
the dear and sweet ; 
For when under his roof he cometh, and they 
deal betwixt and between, 
The Wooers and he, nought bloodless shall be 
the work I ween.”’ 
It is hard to read this without a touch of 
sorrow that not even so could the courteous 
and kindly Amphinomus escape his doom and 
the ‘“‘ mighty edge” of Telemachus’ spear. 
Every reader of ‘‘Sigurd,’’ with the ‘‘ Day 
of the Niblung’s Need” in his memory, will 
turn instinctively to book xxii., the Mvyorn- 
podovia. It is beautifully translated; yet I 
think that the physical horrors of the 
slaughter—which Homer, in his direct sim- 
plicity, will not spare us—do not altogether 
suit Mr. Morris’s mood. He is better when 
his hand is more at liberty, when he can show 
us the tossing strife in the hall of Atli, with 
Gudrun looking upon it in the silence of 
many memories and one great resolve. To 
the final scene, however, he gives all the 
Homeric directness (book xxii., ll. 380-90, 
p. 411): 
‘ But about his house peered Odysseus, if yet a 
man there were 
Who, shunning the black doom-day, was left 
a-lurking there ; 
But adown in the dust and the blood he beheld 
them all lying about, 
Yea, as many as the fishes which the fishers have 
drawn out 
With a net of many meshes from out the hoary 


sea 
Up on to the hollow sea-beach ; there heaped up 
all they be 


Cast up upon the sea-sand, desiring the waves of 
the brine ; 


But the sun their life is taking with the glory 
of his shine. 


“— then, in heaps the Wooers on one another 
y. 


Of minor criticisms I have not many to 
make. In vol. i. Mr. Morris always wrote 
Aegisthews for Aegisthus, in vol. ii. he insists 
(see book xxiv., passim) on calling them the 
Cephellenians, one sees not why. In book 
xiii., 1. 166, the epithet doAryyperwo looks 
odd in the form “ long-oar-wont’”’; the word 
ingates — ‘‘ entrances” (p. 235) is certainly 
unfamiliar ; so, I think, is ‘‘ twi-car’’ (p. 268), 
and ‘‘wrap,” in the sense of ‘ snatch” 
(p. 275); ‘godless’? hardly conveys, in 
English, the idea of ‘‘ unprompted by a god,” 
“conveying no heavenly omen,” which is 
certainly the meaning of book xv.,1. 531; 
in book xvi., 1. 401, yévos BaciAniov xreiver is 
something more than “ina kingly house to 
kill”; there is a tendency to throw an 
apparently superfluous “then” into the 
emphatic place at the end of the line (see 
book xvi., ll. 2, 421, &c.). The press seems to 
have made slips in book xvii., ll. 8, 207; 
there is something uncomfortable in the 
rhythm of Il. 69, 284, of book xiv., 1. 87 of 
book xviii. ; some awkwardness in the order of 
1. 62 of book xvi. But these are small matters. 
I can but conclude with repeating an opinion 
that this version of the Odyssey, now happily 


completed, is, not perfect but, worthy of the 





m that wrote ‘‘ Sigurd” and ‘‘The Earthly 
aradise.’” Few would desire higher praise. 
E. D. A. MorsHeap. 








Papers, Literary, Scientific, §c. By the late 
Fleeming Jenkin, Professor of Engineering 
in the University of Edinburgh. Edited 
by Sidney Colvin and J. A. Ewing. With 
a Memoir by Robert Louis Stevenson. In 
2 vols. (Longmans.) 


Tue late Prof. Fleeming Jenkin, if not a very 
eminent man, was unquestionably a very 
interesting personality. His intellectual 
activity was immense; his occupations and 
accomplishments were distressingly numer- 
ous; his heart was warm to a fault; he was 
sincere to brusqueness, to impatience, although 
not to intolerance. He accomplished little, 
either in literature or in science, that is of 
permanent value. He did nothing immortal 
at all, indeed, beyond making Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson fall in love with the better, yet 
more feminine, element in his character. He 
wrote papers and delivered addresses dis- 
tinctly above the ordinary magazine and 
iecture-room average, on the almost innumer- 
able subjects that he flirted with in the 
course of his life. 


‘“‘He was in many ways a Greek,” says Mr. 
Stevenson; ‘‘he should have been a sophist, 
and met Socrates; he would have loved 
Socrates, and done battle with him staunchly, 
and manfully owned his defeat; and the 
dialogue, arranged by Plato, would have shone 
even in Plato’s gallery.” 

This is merely the extravagance of obituary 
enthusiasm. Jenkin was fond of Greek plays, 
and had a quick eye for the artistic, and still 
more for the inartistic, in drapery. He had the 
Athenian love of novelty. Knowing some- 
thing of everything, he was an inexhaustible 
talker, an irrepressible disputant, as the jack 
of all topics invariably is, as the master of 
one—struck dumb by the consciousness that 
even his mastery is temporary and relative, 
not eternal and absolute—never is. But one 
looks in vain for Hellenic graces in the numer- 
ous papers of Jenkin —literary, theatrical, 
socio-economical, scientific—which the pious 
love of Messrs. Sidney Colvin and J. A. 
Ewing has collected and published ; or in the 
three-act drama of “ Griselda,” with its 


“** Young sir, these are wild words. I ama 
very simple person and I wish for a simple 
answer, who and what are you?’” 

and 


‘«¢Filomene seems venomous. She thinks me a 
devil, and despises Grisyld. Her head was 
turned by young Count Malatesta’s flattery. 
She has seen the boy four times, and believes 


that she could never love another man. Well, | 4 


he shall marry her. I wish him joy.’ ” 


Fleeming Jenkin was a capable electrical 
engineer. Sir William Thomson, who knew 
him in his professional capacity more inti- 
mately than any of his contemporaries, says so ; 
and the fact that, in spite of his intellectual 
divagations, he became a professor of engineer- 
ing, first in London, and then in Edinburgh, 
while yet a young man, proves the accuracy 
of Sir William Thomson’s estimate. He had 
a passion for amateur theatricals, and seems 
to have been an excellent stage-manager, 
although but an indifferent actor. He had 
a liking, as had Stanley Jevons, for the dis- 


cussion of questions of an economical and 
industrial character, although his style in 
treating these is as inferior to Jevons’s as 
Jevons’s is to Bagehot’s. So much is proved 
by two-thirds of this work, the two-thirds 
that are not Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s. 

Mr. Stevenson’s contribution to these 
memorial volumes is a fascinating piece of 
pedigree-tracing and character-analysis; but 
it no more proves that he has the true talent 
of the biographer than do his exercises in the 
Scotch dialect which appear in Underwoods 
prove that, were he so minded, he could 
express sympathetically the aspirations of the 
Scotch peasantry of to-day. He gives us a great 
deal of Fleeming and too little of Jenkin; a 
great deal about the pleasures, accomplish- 
ments, and superficial characteristics of his 
friend, and too little about that friend’s 
inner life, his conduct as a father and a pro- 
fessor, his ethical and religious creed. Not 
that Mr. Stevenson gives us nothing of Jenkin 
—on the contrary, he dwells upon and illus- 
trates his friend’s intense affection for his wife 
and family, and his sensitiveness in all matters 
of conscience. One would gladly have seen a 
little more of the family life of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkin, especially in their early ante-Edinburgh 
and res angusta days, even at the cost of losing 
much information about Fleeming’s journeys 
and activities, his trips to Styria, his appearances 
at the Saville Club, and his experiences as a 
stage-manager in Edinburgh. It is eminently 
likely, however, that if Mr. Stevenson had 
taken this view of his duty, he would not 
have produced a book at once so readable 
and so Stevensonian. In the hands of 
almost any other writer than Mr. Stevenson, 
Fleeming Jenkin’s memoir would have prob- 
ably been only a prosaic record of pro- 
fessional energy brought to a close at the 
early age of fifty-two. He had no romantic 
adventures, no great misfortunes in his life, 
which began at Dungeness in 1833 and 
ended in Edinburgh in 1885. He was 
happily married; and although, after his 
apprenticeship to the business of his life in 
Fairbairn’s works in Manchester, he had his 
struggles, they seem to have been in no way 
severer or more dispiriting than those of 
most members of most professions. He had 
his fair share of work in the way of laying 
cables, and Mr. Stevenson prints extracts 
from his letters descriptive of his sensations 


much to be preferred to that of his graver 
essays, but they are not otherwise remarkable. 

The charm of Mr. Stevenson’s biography, 
indeed, depends mainly on its graphic 
genealogy. Fleeming Jenkin came of a 
ueer stock, somewhat Bohemian, and even 
blackguardly, both on the father’s and on the 
mother’s side. Some of Jenkin’s paternal 
relatives more especially look as if they might 
have figured in Zreasure Island. But he was 
emphatically his mother’s son. 


“She gave her son a womanly delicacy in 
morals, to a man’s taste—to his own taste in 
later life—too finely spun, and perhaps more 
elegant than healthful. ...To some of her 
defects she made him heir. Kind as was 


the bond that united her to her son, kind and 
even pretty, she was scarce a woman to adorn 
a home ; loving as she did to shine; careless as 
she was of domestic, studious of public, graces. 
She probably rejoiced to see the boy grow up 





when so engaged. The style of these is’ 
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in somewhat of the image of herself, generous, | Seven Years’ War, is best known to history poston calling out ‘Godoy,’ ‘Godoy.’ . . . He 
excessive, enthusiastic, external; catching at | as the chief of the troops who, in July 1789, ad quite the air of King Lear, though it was 


ideas, brandishing them when caught; fiery 
for the right, but always fiery ; ready at fifteen 
to correct a consul, ready at fifty to explain to 
any artist his own art.” 

Jenkin was, from first to last, as Mr. Stevenson 
insists, ‘‘an arrant schoolboy ’’; but a schoolboy 
always tied to the apron-string of his mother’s 
teaching, although we are told that ‘ iron- 
bound, impersonal ethics, the procrustean bed 
of rules, he soon saw at their full value as the 
deification of averages.” Mr. Stevenson’s 
study of the man whose friendship he made, 
and of whose character he discovered the 
sterling integrity when pretending to attend his 
university class, is a minute one, even although 
it does savour a little of idealisation, if not of 
deification. In its self-consciousness, and in 
its exquisite affectations, this biography 
resembles Mr. Stevenson’s earlier work more 
closely than his later, and brings back the day 
when he made his first appearance in litera- 
ture, the fully-equipped Sir Piercie Shafton 
of the New Euphuism. 

Wrtrram Wattace. 








Personal Reminiscences of the late Duc de 
Broglie. Translated and Edited by R. L. 
de Beaufort. (Ward & Downey.) 


We have read these volumes with the greatest 
interest. The Broglies are one of the few 
houses of the French moblesse of the old 
régime which have survived the tempests of 
the last century, and which, for a long and 
eventful period, have given eminent names to 
the service of the state. These memoirs from 
the accomplished peo of the father of the 
distinguished minister who did much, not 
many years ago, to raise France from her 
fallen state after the disasters of 1870-71, and 
who may yet play a great part in her history, 
record the experiences, from earliest life to 
maturity, of one of the most remarkable and 
celebrated members of the Broglie family, 
who was an eye-witness of the great Revolu- 
tion, was in the public service of Napoleon L., 
filled a conspicuous place in the Chamber of 
Peers under Louis XVIII. and Charles X., 
held high office from Louis-Philippe, and, 
having seen the Revolution of 1848 and the 
imperialist revival of Napoleon III., died full 
of honours a few months before the tremendous 
events of Metz and Sedan. Reminiscences of 
this kind would, in the case of almost anyone, 
be of no little interest ; but the late Duc de 
Broglie was no ordinary man. One of the 
old noblesse, yet a sincere patriot ; brought up 
in the worst schools of politics—the Directory 
and the First Empire, yet an enlightened 
lover of true liberty; though not fault- 
less in a long career, possessing the instincts 
of a real statesman; a clear-headed and acute 
observer, if somewhat cynical in his views 
and judgments, he was a remarkable figure in 
French history; and these ‘“ Recollections,” 
therefore, are in every way attractive, im- 
portant, and of sterling value. The transla- 
tion, we should add, is very fairly done, 
pn somewhat wanting in animation and 
ce. 

The late Duc de Broglie was born in 1785. 
His grandfather, Victor Francois, a marshal 
of France, the only commander who main- 
tained the honour of the lilies during the 





gave the signal of the Revolution in Paris. 
His father, Victor Claude, was one of the 
reforming nobles in the National Assembly 
from 1789 to 1791; but, like most of his order, 
he refused to betray the royal cause after 
August 10, and he perished under the axe of the 
Reign of Terror. The earliest years of the child 
were passed amid the scenes of violence and 
hideous anarchy that marked the triumph 
of the mob in Paris; and he had to beg his 
bread from a brother of Robespierre, in a 
village close to the dismantled chateau where 
his ancestors had ruled in feudal grandeur. 
After Thermidor, he fell under the care 
of M. D’Argenson, one of the enthusiasts of 
1789, who had become the hus dand of his 
widowed mother ; and the Liberalism to which 
he was inclined through life was probably 
caused in him by his stepfather’s influence. 
Having had an education excellent for those 
days, young De Broglie entered the civil 
service of the First Empire in 1809, and held 
a subordinate place until 1814 in the state 
council of Napoleon I. His character and 
parts were not of the kind that made way 
under the imperial régime. Independent, 
straightforward, and somewhat prone to show 
contempt of mere grandeur and display, he 
was in no sense a Napoleonic satellite; and 
he did not redeem the objections to noble 
birth, like many of his fellows, by obsequious 
flattery. He evidently disliked the great 
emperor, in whose presence he repeatedly 
was. He had an antipathy for the coarse 
brusqueness and the charlatan pomp of the 
parvenu Caesar; but he fully appreciated the 
commanding genius of the new ruler of 
France, spite of faults and foibles, and he 
has given us rather an impressive picture of 
Napoleon’s governing and administrative 
powers. Napoleon, the warrior, in his judg- 
ment, was not superior to Napoleon, the author 
of the Code Civil, and the restorer of order; 
and he has left on record some striking 
instances of the ability shown by the imperial 
disputant in discussing social, legal, and even 
commercial questions, with the best experts 
in the council of state. Napoleon, he has 
told us, though one of the best of writers, 
had none of the art of spoken eloquence: 
‘‘He was a lengthy speaker, without much 
sequence of thought, and very incorrect, making 
use of the same phrases over and over again ; 
and, I must say it with all humility, in his dis- 
connected and often trivial speeches I never 
remarked those eminent qualities which he 
evinced in the memoirs which he dictated to 
Generals Bertrand and Montholon.” 

The Duc de Broglie always remained a 
subordinate in the imperial service. The 
numerous missions on which he was sent, 
and the many parts of Europe he in turn 
visited, give us a clear notion of the vast 
extent of the empire in its brief term of 
greatness. We find him in Spain, in Holland, 
in Poland, in Germany, hurrying from the 
Tagus to the Elbe and the Niemen. He was 
an eye-witness of the conspiracy of Bayonne, 
and has given us this sketch of the wretched 
king and queen as, fascinated, they yielded 
to the imperial spoiler : 

“The king did not stop an instant in the 
apartments which had been prepared for him, 
but went striding through the chateau and 





only a false air. The queen, on the other hand, 
took possession of her apartments, and did not 
leave them.” 


The rising of Austrian opinion against 
France, despite the efforts of the astute 
Metternich, at the news of the reverses of the 
Grand Army in 1812, is thus significantly 
described : 


‘‘Such was the state of the ruling opinion 
that, in high society, no one would dare to 
receive a Frenchman, unless he was obliged 
to do so by state duties or by his official 
position.” 

These memoirs contain many details of 

interest about the famous negotiations of 
1813. Even to the last Metternich dreaded 
war—such was the terror of the emperor’s 
name—and hesitated at joining the allied 
cause. The following is striking and, to us, 
new: 
‘* M. de Metternich took me by the arm, and 
led me rapidly into his study. ... His eyes 
were moist, his hands worked nervously, and 
his forehead was covered with perspiration. 
He explained to me in detail the designs he 
had formed . . . hastening to add that no one 
knew better than himself how formidable the 
Emperor Napoleon was, and that no one had 
the least illusions as to the risks which Austria 
was ready to run.” 


The Duc de Broglie took no part in the 
intrigues against Napoleon in 1814. At the 
first restoration he became a member of the 
newly created Chamber of Peers; but, as he 
was still under thirty, he was unable to sit. 
He figured in the ignoble and short-lived 
assembly convened by Napoleon, after the 
return from Elba; and, like the majority, 
he forsook the emperor when Waterloo had 
declared against him. In his memoirs the 
Duc looks both with regret at his votes and 
his conduct at this crisis; but he nobly 
atoned for these shortcomings. When nomi- 
nated again to the Chambers of Peers, he was 
one of the very few of that body who con- 
demned the sentence of death on Ney; and his 
brief speech even now is interesting. From 
this trial until 1830, the Duc de Broglie filled 
a prominent place in the Parliamentary annals 
of France ; and this was the best part of his dis- 
tinguished career. A noble of the highest rank 
yet a sincere Liberal, and connected by his 
marriage with Mdlle. de Staél, with what 
was most cultivated in French intellect, he 
became a chief ornament of that eminent set 
of men who rose out of the ruins of the 
First Empire to oppose despotism in every 
form, and to vindicate rational and well- 
ordered freedom, and who also laboured for 
years to reconcile the Bourbon monarchy with 
parliamentary government. His conduct 
throughout this critical period was that of a 
right-minded and patriotic statesman ; some of 
his speeches are of a very high order ; and he 
was always judicious, prudent, and moderate. 
He usually supported the government of the 
day until the accession of Charles X.; but 
he strongly opposed the invasion of Spain, 
and he repeatedly warned the extreme 
Royalists—the reactionaries of the White 
Terror—against their extravagant hopes and 
pretensions. From 1825 onward he was 
almost always in opposition to the ministry 


in power; he denounced the celebrated law 
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of sacrilege—a stroke of the Inquisition in 
tke nineteenth century—io language that 
made a profound impression; he condemned 
the covert attempts being made to revive 
feudalirm in modern France—his sketch of 
the essential difference between the old 
noblesse and the nobles of England is 
admirable for its clearness and force; and, 
with nearly all his distinguished colleagues, 
he warned, from the benches of the Left 
Centre, the ministers of the ill-fated king 
that they were bringing the throne to the 
edge of an abyss. 

During this period the Duc de Broglie was 
naturally in the first ranks of the most 
brilliant and high-born society of the French 
capital ; and he saw a good deal of the Whig 
party in more than one visit he paid to 
London. His memoirs abound in remin- 
iscences of those days, but his judgments on 
men and things are somewhat harsh and 
cynical; and they want the delicacy and 
grace of the best French criticism. He was 
fond of seizing and bringing out the weak 
points in the characters of even the most 
distinguished personages. For example, he 
sneers at Wellington in this way, though he 
had little of the feeling against the great 
— entertained by the French nation asa 
whole : 


‘Towards the Duke of Wellington I felt much 
respect, though little sympathy. As regards 
the chief outlines of his character, he was a 
regular Englishman—an Englishman of the old 
stamp. His mind was free from affectation, 
upright, solid, and cautious; but harsh, stiff, 
and rather narrow. Besides, his position, as 
well as his fame, contrasted singularly with the 
awkward and intrusive gallantry which he 
affected towards young and handsome ladies, 
and which, it is said, he carried as far as he 
was permitted to do. He preserved these 
manners even until his very old age; and the 
anxious care with which all parties vied with 
each other in throwing the veil over the 
ridiculous side of the character of the hero of 
Waterloo is one of the chief proofs of the good 
sense of the English nation.” 


Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Erskine, Brougham, 
and others, are treated in the same style ; and 
this is a caricature of Byron : 


‘* His face was handsome, but lacked expression 
and originality ; his figure was round and short, 
and he did not move his crippled leg with as 
much ease and carelessness as did M. de Taley- 
rand. His conversation was heavy and 
fatiguing because of his coarsely literal com- 
monplaces and of his paradoxes, and was 
seasoned with impious jokes, such as are very 
common in the language of Voltaire. Mdme. 
de Staél, who used to turn everybody to ac- 
count, tried hard to make something of him, 
but did not succeed; on the whole, as soon as 
curiosity was satisfied, his society had nothing 
— in it, and no one cared for him to 
call.” 


The Duc de Broglie took little part in the 
Revolution of July 1830. After that event 
he became a member of the council of state 
of Louis Philippe; and he was foreign and 
prime minister of France in 1832 and 1835. 
He was a devoted follower of the Citizen 
King; and when in power served the state 
ably, but not, perhaps, with peculiar dis- 
tinction. He remained a leader in French 
politics until the Revolutionof 1848. But he 
then passed away from the scene; and after 
the coup d’état of 1851, like most of the best 





public men of France, he kept aloof from 
what he believed to be a régime fatal to his 
country’s welfare. He lived down to the 
last year of the Second Empire, but happily 
died before the war of 1870 had more than 
verified his worst forebodings. His memoirs 
are a work of no common interest, and ought 
even in England to find many readers. 


Wittram O'Connor Morris. 








China: its Social, Political, and Religious 
Life. From the French of G. Eug. Simon. 
(Sampson Low.) 


To some minds generally received opinions 
on any subject are distasteful. There isa dull 
uniformity about them which robs them of 
all attraction, and drives their contemplators 
to the necessity of seeking novelty by running 
tilt against them, even if by so doing fiction 
has to be substituted for fact. M. Simon is 
evidently the possessor of such a mind. His 
countrymen have been in the habit of accepting 
the views on China and the Chinese which 
they have received from the missionaries and 
others who have spent their lives among the 
people of the Middle Kingdom. From these 
guides they have learnt that, though possessing 
many and great good qualities, the Chinese 
stand on a distiactly lower level, as regards 
morality, respect for human life, and religious 
aspirations, than the people of the more 
favoured nations of Europe ; that the govern- 
ment, though admirably designed in theory, 
is yet in practice too often used as an engine 
of extortion and wrong-doing; and that the 
lives of the people are subject to vicissitudes 
which not unfrequently make suicide appear a 
tempting alternative to existence. 

All this M. Simon declares to be un- 
founded. He has lived in China, and he can, 
therefore, assure his readers that all these 
assertions are entirely baseless. Far from 
regarding China as a country where the ills 
of life press heavily on large classes of the 
population, he sees in it a very respectable 
counterpart of the Elysian fields. The land 
is portioned out among the inhabitants with 
such an even measure that almost every 
householder may repose under his own fig 
tree ; while the taxes are so light—3 francs a 
head as against 100 francs in France—that 
they are unfelt by the payers. A patriarchal 
system of village government secures to 
everyone immunity from wrong, and help in 
times of distress; and a complete system of 
education is provided by the same beneficent 
authority for the young. Crimes of violence 
are almost unknown—only one murder was 
committed in Hankow during a period of 
thirty-four years—and so bountifully are the 
people endowed by nature that every mechanic 
is proficient in several arts, and every servant 
is a practised musician. 

All this sounds like a dream, and it has 
this characteristic of a dream that it is the 
opposite of fact. It would be tedious to 
traverse in detail M. Simon’s statements, and 
it would not be worth while todoso. By 
anyone possessing the least knowledge of the 
subject the book will stand condemned as 
misleading and visionary. 


Roserr K. Dovetas. 


History of the Christian Church. By George 
Park Fisher. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THeotocicaL students have long felt the need 
of some book which would, within a reason- 
able space and yet with the necessary fulness, 
give a general view of that large and com- 
plicated subject—the history of the Christian 
Church. Dr. Fisher’s work will, to a great 
degree, supply this want. He has a command 
of the broad outlines of the vast series of 
events he has to record. He has an accurate 
knowledge of details, and possesses that power 
of arrangement that can only come from long 
and intimate familiarity with his subject, 
accompanied by the habit of setting forth its 
principles and details to others. The great 
outlines of the history are laid down with 
ease and boldness, while minuter matters will 
be found recorded within them in their proper 
places and in their due subordination to the 
whole. 

Such a work will always be more valuable 
as a book of reference than interesting to 
read for its own sake, and hence the present 
volume does not always escape that dryness 
which is proper to works of its kind. The 
many coloured panorama of Gibbon, the con- 
centrated fire of Milman, the picturesqueness 
of Stanley can hardly be expected here. But 
the narrative everywhere flows easily along. 
The characteristics of eminent men and famous 
books are distinctly, if briefly, given; while 
disputed questions and the characters of men 
of mixed reputation are stated with an im- 
partiality too often found wanting in more 
‘ interesting ” books on the subject. 

Dr. Fisher tells us in his preface that he 
is especially desirous to ‘exhibit fully the 
relation of Christianity and the Church to 
contemporaneous secular history.” He fully 
redeems his promise, as any one familiar with 
the subject will see who follows him through 
the tangled mazes of the contest between 
the Church and the Empire in the history of 
the Middle Ages or through the devious 
paths of the English Reformation. At the 
same time, we would advise any student who 
is going through the mediaeval part of this 
book to have Prof. Bryce’s work beside him, 
that he may ‘‘know where he is,” while 
Hallam’s Literature or some kindred book 
will be required for reference a little later on 
in the wilderness of books and authors that 
are of necessity mentioned or alluded to in 
Renaissance and Keformation times. The 
very completeness of this work constitutes a 
danger. It is a brief cyclopaedia of its 
subject, and a reader who would avoid the 
evils of ‘‘cram” must be careful to supple- 
ment it by reference to more detailed treatises 
as he goes along. 

A part of this work which treats of a 
subject almost new to ‘“‘ Church History ”’ is 
that which gives an account of the planting 
and progress of Christianity in its various 
forms on the New Continent. There is a 
brief sketch of the early efforts of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries among the 
Indians of the North, and of the work of the 
Jesuits in Paraguay ; but of more interest is 
the history of the Puritan founders of New 
England, and the subsequent course of 
religion in what was destined to become the 
great Republic of the United States. 

It is difficult for anyone not a born New 





Englander, if he knows the facts of their 
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history, to feel much enthusiasm for the 
“Pilgrim Fathers” and their spiritual suc- 
cessors. Not even the genius of Longfellow 
or of Hawthorne can render that gloomy and 
sordid narrative other than painful reading. 
A sort of mythical halo had gathered round 
them as around so many founders of great 
things. Good Mrs. Hemans’s spirited song 
embodies this well. But that halo has been 
dispereed of late years ; and, to do him justice, 
Dr. Fisher makes little effort to restore it. 
He does not venture to represent the Pilgrim 
Fathers as champions of religious liberty, but 
contents himself with the questionable argu- 
ment on their behalf that ‘‘ at that time no 
political community existed in which religious 
liberty was recognised, and it was no part of 
the design of the Puritans to frame one.” But 
religious liberty had been known under the 


Roman Empire; and even in the sixteenth. 


century some attempts in that direction were 
made by William the Silent, and in another 
part of the world had been carried into 
effect by the Emperor Akbar, of whom to be 
sure the Pilgrim Fathers could not be ex- 
pected to know much. But when all this is 
said, we may admire the stern endurance of 
these men amid hard surroundings and their 
unbending conscientiousness in following such 
lights as they had. If we cannot regard the 
Mayflower as an ark which carried the sacred 
fire of freedom, either religious or political, 
we can read with sympathy Dr. Fisher’s 
account of the early history of the settlement 
at Plymouth in December 1620 : 


‘The lands were purchased by the pilgrims— 
as was true of the New England Puritans 
generally—of the Indians for what under the 
circumstances was a fair equivalent. The first 
winter passed by the heroic and patient band 
of Christians who built their log-houses on the 
bleak coast was one of almost unexampled 
hardship. No man whose heart is not of stone 
can read without deep emotion the simple 
record of one of their number—the historian 
Bradford. They comprised only one hundred 
and ten persons. Before the spring came they 
had buried under the snow one-half of the 
little company. At one time only six or seven 
were strong enough to nurse the sick and 
attend to the burial of the dead. The Plymouth 
colony grew slowly. It never became strong 
in numbers. But the ‘‘ old colony,” as it came 
to be called in after times, made up for its 
comparative weakness from a material point of 
view by the moral influence which flowed from 
its example of Christian courage and excellence, 
and through its greater charity in respect to 
religious differences.” 


We can commend for brevity and candour 
the account of recent events in the religious 
history of England. The Oxford movement 
has its due place, as well as the controversies 
respecting Essays and Reviews, and the works 
of Bishop Colenso; while the rise, progress, 
and present condition of the various non- 
conforming bodies is told at adequate length. 
Englishmen who are accustomed to regard 
these matters as of the first importance will 
find it instructive to see how small a part 
they occupy in a complete Church History 
when given in their due proportion to the 
whole. 

_ We could point out several slips of the pen 
in names and dates which may be corrected 
in future editions. A special feature in the 
work will be found in the maps which 





accompany every important period of the 
history, and add much to the reader’s clear 
understanding of his subject. 


H. Sarcenr. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Husband and Wife. By Marie Connor. In 


3 vols. ( White.) 
A Life Interest. By Mrs. Alexander. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Margaret Dunmore; or, a Socialist Home. 
By J. H. Clapperton. (Sonnenschein.) 


A Phyllis of the Sierras, §c. By Bret 
Harte. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mad or Married? A ManxStory. By Hugh 
Coleman Davidson. (W. H. Allen ) 


Jan Verclootz. By Matthew Strong. (Bris- 
tol: Arrowsmith.) 


The Hanleys; or, Wheels within Wheels. 
By Mrs. Caumont. (Elliot Stock.) 


Wuen a story begins with a marriage instead 
of ending with one, the experienced novel- 
reader makes up his mind that trouble is 
ahead. He knows that the course of matri- 
monial existence will not run smooth; that 
either the husband or the wife is destined to 
fall in love with somebody else; or that, if 
they continue true to each other, they will 
not escape some terrible misunderstanding 
which shall, while it lasts, effectually destroy 
not only their own comfort but the comfort 
of those who read their story. In Miss 
Marie Connor’s clever and interesting, though 
gratuitously harrowing, novel we are spared 
the misunderstanding—for which, I suppose, 
we ought to be very thankful; but then, as 
a set-off against this relief, we have the faith- 
lessness in its most aggravated form. It may 
be, and I fear is, in accordance with human 
nature that a poor, vain, shallow, invertebrate 
creature like Edward Galbraith should feel 
and act in the way represented in the pages 
of Husband and Wife; but his is a kind of 
human nature with which no ordinarily con- 
stituted human being can possibly desire to 
make intimate acquaintance. That he should 
tire of the sweet angelic wife, whose only 
fault is that she is far too bright and good to 
be the daily food of such a poor thing as him- 
self, is not in the least surprising, though 
even the Edward Galbraiths of the world do 
not often touch the depths of caddish degra- 
dation to which he descends by sheer specific 
gravity. His alienation from his wife may 
be human—that is, it may be natural to 
bis kind of humanity—but when that aliena- 
tion is intensified by the blindness which 
would have appealed to the most elementary 
chivalrous instinct, it becomes inhuman and 
revolting; and whatever pleasure we may 
derive from the cleverness of the story is 
swallowed up by an irritating regret that we 
cannot see one character in it kicked or 
horse-whipped. Still, the story of Gal- 
braith’s infatuation for Lady Elchester is very 
skilfully told; and she herself is a vividly 
and veraciously conceived figure, all the more 
realisable because we are allowed to feel the 
beating of a woman’s heart beneath the sur- 
face incrustation of unwomanly cynicism. 
Her brother, M. Hector Flamant, seems to 
me a good deal less successful, not certainly 





for want of painstaking on Miss Connor’s 
part. The handling is undoubtedly clever, 
but the effect is unreal. His cynicism, unlike 
his sister’s, is overdone, and we do not 
believe in it. His cold-blooded utterances in 
the presence of death are only saved from 
being revolting by being simply incredible ; 
and altogether he cannot be considered a 
success. Asa whole, however, Husband and 
Wife is, from both an intellectual and a literary 
point of view, a strong and interesting story. 
Still, it might have been equally strong, 


equally interesting, and a good deal less 
miserable. 


There is a general impression abroad that 
the cruel stepmother of fiction is as extinct 
as the dodo; but she appears with all her 
pristine life and vigour in Mrs. Alexander’s 
novel, A Life Interest. There is, however, 
a certain wicked freshness about Mrs. Acland, 
for she is even worse as a mother than she is as 
a stepmother ; and she is, indeed, as objection- 
able a specimen of feminine humanity as I 
have met with for a long time, even in 
fiction, where people achieve an all-round 
perfection of depravity which happily seems 
unattainable in real life. Having bigamously 
married a second husband, she robs him of a 
large sum of money, and persuades him that 
the true criminal is her own son; and, 
having thus rid herself of her boy, she 
attempts to rid herself of her stepdaughter 
Marjory by the pretty expedient of conniving 
at her seduction. The would-te seducer, Mr. 
Vere Ellis, is a soul-satisfying sub-villain, 
while there is a third black sheep in the 
person of a very objectionable Mr. Blake, 
who knows Mrs. Acland’s secrets, and has her 
in his power; so that people who find 
imaginative enjoyment in bad society will 
have in A Life Interest a book to their taste. 
Oo the other hand, Dick Cranston, the ill- 
used son of Mrs. Acland, is a fine, manly, and 
truthfully drawn hero; and, though old Mr. 
Cartaret, the virtuous, is not a specially 
amiable person, he is exceedingly life-like. 
The novel is really good of its kind, though 
the kind is far from being the highest. It is 
compact and symmetrical in structure, work- 
manlike in its handling of character and inci- 
dent; and the inevitable improbabilities of 
such a plot are skilfully minimised. 


Margaret Dunmore is not a mere flimsy 
purposeless novel, written with an eye to the 
circulating libraries. It is intended to com- 
bine the most solid instruction with the most 
rational entertainment, being a popularisa- 
tion—for weak brethren and sisters—of the 
gospel of ‘‘ scientific meliorism,” which Miss 
Clapperton has expounded more didactically 
in another volume. This description may not 
sound appetising, so I must hasten to say 
that the story is by no means lacking in 
interest; and to any reader endowed with a 
moderate sense of humour it will afford a 
good deal of genuine amusement, none the 
less enjoyable bebause unconsciously provided. 
An anonymous critic, whose words are 
quoted upon the flyleaf, recognised in Miss 
Clapperton ‘‘an advanced thinker of a rare 
and high order” ; and we know how difficult 
it must be for a superior person of this kind 
to condescend to the apprehension, or adopt 
the phraseology, of the Philistine majority. 
On the whole, Miss Clapperton is very suc- 
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cessful. The superiority is implicitly ad- 
mitted rather than aggressively obtruded, and 
her style is such as can be ‘‘ understanded of 
the common people”; but now and then the 
instincts of the advanced thinker are too 
strong for her. Of Walter Cuirns we are told 
that 

‘‘at the age of eighteen he fell in love with a 
pretty face, and in utter ignorance of the phe- 
nomena of life, he mistook a transient passion, 
indicative merely of virile manhood, for that 
master passion which diffuses satisfaction 
through the entire complexus of the civilised 
man,” 

“‘Virile manhood” is a phrase which 
savours of the advanced writer as well as the 
advanced thinker ; but ‘‘ entire complexus of 
the civilised man” is good, though perhaps 
too scientifically melioristic for the common 
herd who, like Walton, are apt to fall in love 
without serious consideration of the pheno- 
mena of life. I must confess that, personally, 
I do not take kindly to the ‘‘ unitary home” 
of which Miss Clapperton is enamoured. She 
tells us that 

“personal affinities are certain to declare 
themselves in a unitary home. The bonds of 
affection and links of connexion will form 
freely in adaptation to individual natures ; and 
as these are distinctive and richly varied, so 
the subjective emotional relations are bound to 
be equally diverse.” 


Here are words which, so far as sound goes, 
are as rich in blessing as the word ‘‘ Mesopo- 
tamia’”?; but even in Miss Clapperton’s 
unitary home the declaration of ‘‘ personal 
affinities”? between Frank and Margaret 
Dunmore appears to have caused considerable 
discomfort to Frank’s nice little wife Rose. 
Perhaps had Rose been more “ altruistic ’’ she 
would have been less uncomfortable, but the 
carnal mind cannot help sympathising with 
her and liking her best as she is. It is to be 
feared that Carlyle would have called the 
“unitary home” a ‘“ Morrison’s Pill.”” The 
pill is certainly prettily gilded, but the trade- 
mark of Morrison is very apparent. 


In the first of his two new stories Mr. Bret 
Harte seems to have made an attempt to com- 
bine his own peculiar methods with those of 
Mr. Henry James, and the result is not 
very satisfactory. The allusive, touch-and-go 
manner is specially irritating when it is 
adopted by a writer to whom it is not natural; 
and the general prejudice in favour of stories 
which have an end as well as a beginning will 
surely not be eradicated by ‘A Phyllis of the 
Sierras,” which, though in parts very charm- 
ing, is, in the mass, decidedly tantalising. 
“‘A Drift from Redwood Camp” is much 
more characteristic and much more pleasing. 
The change in the character of Elijah Martin 
when he, the despised pariah of the camp, is 
accepted by the Indians as a heaven-sent 
chief is one of Mr. Bret Harte’s most original 
and masterly conception. 


Mr. Davidson again lays his scene in the 
Isle of Man; but Mad or Married? is very 
different from either of his previous stories, 
being not a novel of the ordinary kind, but a 
decidedly ingenious and interesting romsnce. 
The hero and heroine, who are quite unknown 
to each other, have a simultaneous dream or 
trance, in which they imagine they are 
married, and the descriptions given by both 





of the surroundings of the ceremony are 
identical. Ultimately, of course, they meet 
in the flesh ; but I will not spoil the reader’s 
pleasure by indicating the course of the 
clever and exciting plot. 

In the struggle for the mantle of Hugh 
Conway the largest fragment has fallen to the 
lot of the author of Jan Verclootz. There are 
also indications that he has gone to the school 
of the late Lord Lytton, and has taken some 
hints from A Strange Story. His weakness 
is a too great prodigality in the matter of 
marvels, and his invention has a tendency to 
run away with him; but there can be no 
doubt that he has produced a very creepy 
and tbrilling tale which most readers will be 
impelled to devour at a single sitting. 


The Hanleys is rubbish. Life is too short 
to afford time for the justification of this 
brief verdict. Those to whom it is unsatis- 
factory may try to read the book, and after the 
attempt can pronounce a verdict of their 
own. 

James Asucrort Noste. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Reminiscences of William Rogers, Rector of 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. Compiled by R. H. 
Hadden, Curate of the same. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) Among the city clergymen the 
rector of Bishopsgate holds a prominent place— 
due not to theological attainments nor to eio- 
quence as a preacher, but to unfailing bonhomie, 
ready wit, and no small administrative skill. 
Everyone knows him and likes him ; but there 
is a chance of his really great services to popular 
education being forgotten in these days of con- 
stant change, and we are therefore glad that 
this amusing autobiography has appeared to 
revive—without any intention of so doing— 
our recollections of what Mr. Rogers has done 
in his generation. Born in 1819, he had the 
questionable advantage of entering Eton under 
Dr. Keate, of whose despotic rule he gives some 
entertaining anecdotes. From Eton, then 
under Hawtrey’s milder and fairer government, 
he passed to Oxford, where he, at any rate, had 
the distinction of rowing in the university crew. 
The slender stock of theology with which 
Balliol had supplied him was replenished by a 
year’s residence at Durham, and in 1843 he 
was ordained by Bishop Blomfield to the 
curacy of Fulham. From thence he was 
promoted—partly because his vicar had a 
strong suspicion that he was a Puseyite in 
disguise !—to the incumbency of St. Thomas, 
Charterhouse. The parish, or district, was and 
is as unlovely and disheartening a one as can 
readily be found; but for eighteen years Mr. 
Rogers worked away there on his own lines, 
and, at last, his zeal was rewarded by his old 
college tutor, Bishop Tait, who placed him in 
his present position. The chapters in his life 
which are of most value and most interest are 
those in which are given his experiences on the 
Royal Commission on Education (1858-1861), 
and in connexion with the middle-class schools 
of the city. We observe that one of the sug- 
gestions of the Commission was the formation 
of county and borough boards of education— 
a suggestion which has just now been repeated 
with all the appearance of novelty. There are 
plenty of good stories, shrewd remarks, and 
humorous observations scattered through the 
pages of this little book ; and it is impossible to 
read it without an increased regard for the 
genial and tolerant city rector, whose like we 
may not see again. 


Women and Work. 
(Triibner.) 


By Emily Pfeiffer. 
This little book contains a very 
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temperate and luminous discussion of the chief 
objections that have been urged against the 
claim of women to an enlarged sphere of action 
and a more advanced education. The senti- 
mental, economics], and physiological objections 
are in turn fully considered and fairly met by 
emg to fact and the balance of probabilities. 
There is not much in the essay that has not 
been said over and over again; but nowhere 
before have we found so exhaustive an exposi- 
tion of the whole subject comprised in so small 
@ compass, or written with so much apprecia- 
tion of both (or all) sides of the question. The 
influence of work upon women is discussed 
with the light of growing experience; but 
nothing is said, for the time is not yet ripe, of 
the influence for good or for bad of women 
upon work. Mrs. Pfeiffer has not convinced 
us, only because we were convinced before, of 
the truth and justice of the cause for which 
she pleads so well; and we trust that many 
doubters will be induced by her established 
reputation to give her a patient hearing and an 
impartial verdict. We do not think that the 
author’s style is quite so good in prose as it is 
in poetry ; and we must beg her, in a second 
dition, to spell Jane Austen’s name aright. 


THis is not the day of essays that are light 
as well as thoughtful; learned at times, yet 
written with grace. Mr. Dunphie’s essays then 
—Chameleon he calls them, and they are pub- 
lished by Ward & Downey—are doubly welcome. 
They are upon all sorts of subjects: no 
magazine is quite so miscellaneous : they are as 
miscellaneous as Elia’s own, and, they have 
indeed, touches which recall Charles Lamb. 
For such a phrase as this—such an ¢loge as this 
—we are bound to give justification. We do 
it, in a measure at least, by saying that Mr. 
Dunphie is wholly genial, in the range of his 
sympathies he is delightfully unacademic, he is 
very observant, he is very reflective; and, like 
Charles Lamb, he can talk about himself in the 
quaintest of ways. He can talk engagingly 
about his own cough. In his essay on 
‘* October”’ he strikes a vein of poetry; his 
observation of nature is less elaborate than 
that of Jefferies or John Burroughs, but, 
within its own limits, and for its own quite 
different ends, it is as satisfactory. But, fond 
as Mr. Dunphie is of nature, he is much 
fonder of people. The ways of men and 
women are really the favourite subjects of his 
half-humorous, half-pathetic studies. His 
“People who have seen Better Days,” is a very 
humane and tender, and withal a penetrating 
analysis of the man who, like Dogberry, ‘‘ hath 
had losses.” No one would read The 
Chameleon through at a sitting. Its variety 
is too great for that. But to take an essay or 
two once in the day—in the ten minutes in 
which you are waiting to dine—or later, when 
not only the ‘‘epicure” we trust, may be 
‘serenely full”—is to adopt a course very 
profitable, very conducive to good temper, to 
a benevolent and lively view of life. 


Vert de Vert’s Eton Days, and other Sketches and 
Memoirs, By the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. (Elliot 
Stock.) Of the papers which fill this little 
volume, the first—in which the author’s ex- 
periences of Eton some thirty years ago are 
given—is by far the best. Dr. Hawtrey was 
then head-master, and the old order of things 
still prevailed, though year by year some con- 
cession had to be made to popular opinion. 
Inconsistency was everywhere conspicuous. 
Rules, strict and far-reaching, were ad- 
ministered with injurious laxity, and the re- 
cognised system of ‘“‘shirking” seemed to 
imply that moral delinquency consisted wholly 
in being found out. Mr. L’Estrange gives an 
account of the successive magazines in which, 
during the last century, Eton boys have found 
a field for their literary enterprise. The 
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Microcosm, edited by Canning, and the Efonian, 
supported by Moultrie, H. N. Coleridge, and 
others, are well-known; but perhaps the most 
interesting of the series is the Miscellany, 
which Mr. Gladstone conducted under the name 
of Bartholomew Bouverie. An extract from 
the future statesman’s ‘‘Ode to the Shade of 
Wat Tyler” is worth qootins at this juncture 
for its political rather than for its poetical ex- 
pressions : 


‘ Still, ’mid the cotton and the flax, 

Warm let the glow of freedom wax ; 
Still, mid the shuttles and the steam, 
Bright let the flame of freedom gleam ; 
So men of taxes, men of law, 

In rm | close and murky lane, 
Shall find a Tyler and a Straw, 

To cleave the despot’s slaves in twain.”’ 


This is, indeed, poor stuff, but in 1827 the 
schoolboy’s knowledge of English poetry was 
very limited. Mr. L’Estrange himself ventures 
occasionally into verse; and he betrays in his 
lines upon ‘‘ The Primrose” that Wat Tyler’s 
panegyrist is not of his way of thinking, 
though, in our opinion, they are cantare pares. 


The Four Gospels translated into Modern 
English from the Authorised and Revised Versions. 
By Ernest Bilton. (Paisley; Alexander 
Gardner.) Mr. Bilton is sure to meet with a 
great deal of harsh or contemptuous criticism, 
and there is much in his work with which it is 
possible very reasonably to find fault. We 
prefer, however, to point out that he has made 
an honest and not wholly unsuccessful attempt 
to supply a real want. The archaistic style of 
the English New Testament has undoubtedly a 
special charm and impressiveness of its own, 
and it would be in many ways a serious loss if 
the English people ceased to be familiar with 
it. But the very characteristics which give to 
the Authorised Version so much of its literary 
and perhaps something of its religious value, 
are, from another point of view, a positive dis- 
advantage. A good translation is one which, 
so far as neni, produces on the reader’s 
mind the same impression as the original work 
must have produced on the minds of the 
readers for whom it was first intended. The 
Gospels were primarily written for readers 
whose ordinary language was Hellenistic Greek. 
Except so far as they quote the Old Testa- 
ment, or allude to it, they were written, not 
in any sacred or picturesquely old-fashioned 
style, but in the common dialect of everyday 
life. A translation which employs forms of 
expression that are considered appropriate only 
to sacred subjects, and which abounds in anti- 
quated, and indeed in foreign idioms, cannot 
possibly eonvey anything but a distorted impres- 
sion of the original. If it be desirable that the 
English readershould really understand the New 
Testament, he ought to have a translation of it 
into English which is to him as plain and natural 
as the Greek of the original writers was to the 
Hellenistic Jew. Such a translation Mr. Bilton 
has tried to produce, his purpose, as he explains 
in the preface, having, in the first place, been 
merely to ascertain for himself what the evange- 
lists really meant to say. Itis certainly to be 
regretted that he was not qualified to translate 
from the original instead of translating from 
“the Authorised and Revised Versions” ; and 
it would be easy to discover instances of bad 
taste in the choice of expressions—the very 
worst, perhaps, being the use of the word 
“boycott” in Luke vi. On the whole, how- 
ever, we are more struck by the degree of 
success which Mr. Bilton has attained than by 
the points in which he has fallen short. A 
good many faults may fairly be pardoned in 
consideration of such felicitous renderings as 
the following: ‘“‘Have no anxiety for the 
morrow, for to-morrow will bring its own 
anxieties, The day’s trouble is enough for the 





day.” Mr. Bilton has had the good sense to 
recognise the character of the poetical and 
impassioned passages, and not to vulgarise them 
by reducing them to the level of familiar 
prose. He has also very properly allowed the 
Old Testament quotations to retain some of the 
formality of expression with which they appear 
in the Authorised Version. Altogether the 
book is an interesting experiment, and may be 
cordially recommended until some person of 
greater scholarship and culture than Mr. Bilton 
will brave the sneers of reviewers, and produce 
a more satisfactory work on the same lines. 


Essays and Poems. By Frances Mary Owen. 

(Bumpus.) It is seldom nowadays that we 
can take up a volume of “collected” essays 
without some misgivings, the result of bitter 
experience, but the name of the late Mrs. Owen 
should be sufficient to disarm us in the present 
instance. And we may say without fear that 
it is seldom that, among the minor essayists, 
we have read a volume with so much sustained 
interest. Mrs. Owen wrote with all a woman’s 
tenderness upon the spiritual side of the best 
literary thought of our day. Those, indeed, 
who knew her indefatigable efforts for her fellow 
beings will not need to be told whence she drew 
her inspiration. The essays in this volume are 
chiefly on Shakspere, Browning, Christina 
Rossetti, Wordsworth —all of whom she admired 
devotedly. Her comparison of the heroines in 
Shakspere and George Eliot is particularly 
thoughtful. But the most beautiful essay in 
the book is, perhaps, one written upon Jean 
Francois Millet after the appearance of Sensier’s 
life of the artist. The following passage, on 
Browning’s ‘Flight of the Duchess,” shall 
speak for itself: 
‘‘T¢ is dangerous ground to look for meanings 
where they are not supposed to be—many would 
say it is wholly inadmissible ; but in the inter- 
pretation I am about to suggest, I would say, 
when we have enjoyed the story to the full... 
we have a right to let it say what it will to us. It 
does not spoil a work of art that those who look 
at it should see more than the artist had designed 
that they should see. It must have been present 
to him, whether consciously or unconsciously, or 
they could not seeit. Neither is it necessary that 
works of genius should bear the same interpreta- 
tion to all who study them.”’’ 


In an early essay it is claimed that Wordsworth 
is the poet who has penetrated most deeply the 
spiritual thought of our time, but later essays 
seem to show that Mrs. Owen modified this 
opinion. Her life was probably too active to 
dive her to spend much time over poetic crea- 
tion, and she probably did not set a high value 
on her own productions; but it allowed her 
to say, with the worker in her poem entitled 
‘The Children’s Music ” : 


** T can hear the music 
Which the little children hear.” 
The volume shows an activity and thoughtful 
tenderness which are not too common, 


Noctes Shaksperianae. A Series of Papers by 
Late and Present Members of the Winchester 
College Shakspere Society. (Castle & Lamb.) 
There is something unique and stimulating 
about this volume. It is an admirable ex- 
ample of what school societies may do. Wyke- 
hamist boys acd masters—those who have 
gone away and made for themselves a name in 
the world of letters, and boys who may yet do 
so—all have united here, the one link between 
them being their common membership. The 
book is the result of honest Shaksperian study 
—bold, yet not the less modest. The members, 
working from a set scheme, have produced a 
series of papers, all of them interesting, and 
some of exceptional merit The best are 
the two first, on ‘‘Shakspere’s Library ”— 
@ paper, however, very unequally written—and 
on ‘‘ The Classica] Attainments of Shakspere,” 





a contribution to Shaksperian study (by Mr. 
A. H. Cruickshank, now a Fellow of New 
College, Oxford) which is as incisive as it is 
adequate. Anda third paper on ‘‘ Shakspere 
as a Historian,” written with all the delicacy 
of miniature painting, is worthy also of note. 
The article on ‘“Shakspere and Goethe” has 
disappointed us from its sparse treatme~ 

of the subject; and that on the “ Stagecraft 
of Shakspere” equally fails to satisfy the 
ambitious promise of its title. After this it is 
refreshing to come upon a paper written with 
such choice of diction and suggestiveness as 
that on ‘‘ The Fools of Shakspere,” which we 
are disposed to rank as high in pure criticism 
as Mr. Cruickshank’s paper in scholarship. The 
contributions henceforward fall below the 
earlier promise of the book, being more re- 
dolent of the class-room than of the study. 
But, altogether, Winchester is to be congratu- 
lated on sucha production. ‘‘ The conclusions,” 
as one of the writers says, ‘‘ are neither start- 
ling nor definite”; but where method is 
everything it seems that Winchester, portante 
seule une torche allumée, has answered once for 
all the vexed question of the usefulness of 
school societies. While others have been 
dragging on a precarious existence, the 
W. C. S. S. has preserved, for twenty-three 
years, the good tradition of Bishop Cotton 
when at Marlborough. It is time for masters 
to change their practice of half-hearted tolera- 
tion, when, under proper guidance, such a book 
as Noctes Shaksperianae can be produced. In 
the happy words at the conclusion of the 
preface, ‘‘the veteran among the public schools 


of England challenges all others to the field 
of letters.” 


A Concordance to the Poetical Works of William 
Cowper. By John Neve. (Sampson Low.) 
It may be doubted whether a Cowper concord- 
ance is likely to find many purchasers. Such a 
book will be useful to dictionary-makers, and 
will, no doubt, be welcomed by very devoted 
admirers of Cowper; but the two classes 
together are hardly numerous enough to con- 
stitute a ‘‘ public.” That, however, is Mr. 
Neve’s affair. The business of the reviewer is to 
give him the praise that is his due for the accu- 
racy and fulness of his work. The book does not, 
like Cleveland’s concordance to Milton, contain 
merely a list of single words with references to 
the passages in which they occur. The entire 
line is quoted in every case. The only defect 
we have to notice is that acknowledged in the 
preface: the work ‘‘does not include trans- 
lations, except the more important ones from 
Vincent Bourne, aad only a few of the minor 
poems.” Why was it not made exhaustive ? 


Both Sides of the River: a Tale. By Mrs. 
Selby Lowndes. (Seeley.) This is one of the 
best books for girls which this season has pro- 
duced, and may be unreservedly commended. 
It is, indeed, a love-story—girls, perhaps, would 
not care much about it if it were not; but the 
tone is healthy, and other sentiments beside 
what is usually called love are called forth. 
The interest chiefly centres around Madge 
Dickson, a bright and pleasant girl, who has to 
undertake the difficult post of governess to 
her orphan cousin, Rica, who lives with her 
grandparents, and whose life has been over- 
shadowed by their austerity. How the gloom 
is dispelled by the happy presence that has 
been introduced, and a mystery which had long 
baffled curiosity is cleared up, we must leave it 
to Mrs. Lowndes to relate. It is enough to 
add that the printer and the binder have done 
their part to make the book attractive. 


WE have also received a reprint of Quarles’s 
Emblems Divine and Moral (Paterson), contain- 
ing reproductions of the quaint original en- 
gravings. There isa ‘Preface tothe Present 
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Edition,” evidently written by a lady in whom 
the qualities of the heart are more prominent 
than those of the head. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that the ‘Trustees of the 
British Museum, at the instance of the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press, have resolved to 
give special facilities to Mr. Henry Bradley for 
nis work as joint editor of the Philological 
Society’s New English Dictionary. 


William the Conqueror, by Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
the first of a series of ‘‘ Twelve English States- 
men,” announced by Messrs. Macmillan a little 
ago, will be published next week. Mr. H. D. 
Traill’s William III. is to follow in Apri!, and 
Prof. Creighton’s Wolsey in May. Mr. John 
Morley has undertaken no less than three 
volumes in this series—Walpole, Chatham, and 
Pitt; while Mrs. J. R. Green will write on 
Henry II., Mr. F. York Powell on Edward L., 
Mr. James Gairdner on Henry VII., the Dean 
of St. Paul’s on Elizabeth, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison on Oliver Cromwell, and Mr. J. R. 
Thursfield on Peel. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN will also publish im- 
mediately four public lectures delivered at Ox- 
ford by Mr. Freeman last year, dealing with 
the Teutonic conquest of Gaul and Britain. 


Facts about Ireland: a Curve History o 
Recent Years, by Mr. A. B. MacDowall, which 
will be issued immediately by Mr. Stanford, of 
Charing Cross, is a novel attempt to bring to 
the elucidation of the burning question of the 
day one of the methods of science. It will 
show in a number of diagrams, with accom- 
panying letterpress, the fluctuations over a 
series of years in matters of population, crops, 
live stock, holdings, education, emigration, 
evictions, crime, consumption of spirits, bank 
deposits, occupations, &c. 

Messrs. HENRY STEVENS & Son will shortly 
issue by subscription another volume that will 
help to preserve the memory of that prince of 
bibliopoles, the late Henry Stevens, of Vermont. 
This will be entitled Johann Schéner ; and it 
will consist of (1) a reproduction in facsimile of 
the unique copy of Schoner’s globe of 1523, illus- 
trating Magellan’s voyage of circumnavigation ; 
(2) reproductions of the pamphlet of Schiner 
accompanying this globe (of which only three 
copies are known to exist), and of a contemporary 
letter relating to the Moluccas by Maximilianus 
Trausylvanus ; (3) translations of these letters, 
a bibliography of Schiner’s works, &c. The 
introduction and notes were sketched out by 
the late Henry Stevens, but have been put into 
shape by Mr. H. C. Coote, of the British 
Museum. It is needless to say that the paper, 
the printing, the facsimiles, and the index will 
be worthy of the publisher. We may add that 
he is just now removing his place of business 
to 39 Great Russell Street, opposite the British 
Museum. The familiar house in St. Martin’s 
Lane is required for local improvements. 


Mr. W. T. MarcuanT has made an anthology 
of the many songs, ancient and modern, literary 
and dialectal, which owe their inspiration to 
beer. His work (which will be published by 
Mr. George Redway) is called In Praise of Ale ; 
or, Songs, Ballads, Epigrams, and Anecdotes 
relating to Beer, Malt, and Hops. 


Mr, RENNELL Ropp, the author of Feda, 
will shortly publish (with Mr. David Stott) 
another volume of poems, which takes its title 
from the principal piece, ‘‘The Unknown 
Madonna.” The book will have for frontis- 
piece an etching by Mr. B. Richmond. 

The Spiritual Decline of the Churches, by 
Alfred Hill, is the title of a volume announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate publication. 





Mr. WALTER Scott will publish next month 
a new and enlarged edition (crown 8vo) of Mr. 
Waddington’s Sonnets of Europe, of which seven 
thousand copies have been sold since its publi- 
cation in December, 1886, 


THE Early English Text Society has the 
whole of its books for 1888 in type; and the first 
of them, the text and translation of the unique 
Treatise on the Vices and Virtues, circ. 1200 A.D. 
(Stowe MS. 240, Brit. Mus.), edited by Dr. F. 
Holthausen, is now ready, but will be kept back 
to go out with the 1887 books, which, though 
ready in text last May, were delayed for the 
want of introductions. These are the earliest 
version and form of the great collection of 
Early English Lives of Saints (from a Laud 
MS.), and the late Life of St. Werburghe, by 
Henry Bradshaw (Pynson, 1521), both edited by 
Dr. C. Horstmann; with a list of the contents 
of all the collected Saints-Lives’ MSS. These 
are for the society’s original series. For the 
extra series, the last book for 1887—a revised 
edition of the romance of Torrent of Portyngale— 
wants only the return of a revise to free it from 
the press. The 1888 books will be a medical 
and a surgical one: William Bullein’s Dialogue 
against the Fever Pestilence, 1573, edited by 
his name-sakes, A. H. and Mark Bullen; and 
the first English ‘‘ Anatomy”—Thomas Vicarie’s 
Anatomie of the Body of Man, 1548—edited from 
the unique copy of 1577, by Dr. F. J. Furnivall 
and his son Percy Furnivall, of Bartholomew’s. 
The latter book will contain, in an appendix, 
the Ancient Ordinarye of the Barber-surgeons 
of York, Henry VIII.’s Statutes relating to 
Surgeons, the City of London’s Orders for 
the Regulation of Bartholomew’s in 1552, 
documents relating to Vicary, Henry’s payments 
to Holbein, &c. 


THE Rev. W. H. Dallinger will, on Thursday 
next (March 8), begin a course of three lectures 
at the Royal Institution on ‘‘ Microscopical 
Work with recent Lenses on the Least and 
Simplest Forms of Life” ; and Mr. William 
Archer will, on Saturday (March 10), begin a 
course of three lectures on ‘‘The Modern 
Drama—French, Scandinavian, and English.” 


Tue fifth working meeting of the West 
Branch of the English Goethe Society was held 
last Saturday evening at the residence of Miss 
Patteson, in Gloucester Road, when Goethe’s 
‘*Egmont ” (Schiller’s adaptation for the stage) 
was read by the members. The proceedings 
were opened by a pianoforte performance of 
Beethoven’s overture to ‘‘ Egmont.” 


WE are glad to hear that the appeal to raise 
a fund to indemnify Dr. F. J. Furnivall against 
the costs and damages, for which he was made 
liable in a recent action at law, has been com- 
pletely successful. 


In the review of An Adventuress (Ward & 
Downey), under the heading ‘‘ New Novels” 
in the last number of the ACADEMY, the author 
was referred to as ‘‘Colonel”’ Anderson. There 
is no suggestion, on the title page or else- 
where, that the author is a military man; and, 
as a matter of fact, we are assured that he is not. 








OBITUARY, 
JAMES COTTER MORISON. 


Iris with deep regret that we record the death 
of Mr. James Cotter Morison, which took place 
on Sunday last, February 26, at his house in 
Fitz John’s Avenue, Hampstead. He was, we 
believe, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 
For some time past Mr. Morison had suffered 
from a wasting illness, which impaired his 
literary productiveness; and he himself recog- 
nised that he would never be able to write the 
projected history of France for which his entire 
life’s work was, in some sort, a preparation. 





But if the loss to his friends be thus greater 
than the loss to literature, it would be un- 
just not to call to mind what he actually did 
accomplish. His first book—The Life and Times 
of St. Bernard (1863)—belongs to the same class 
as Mr. Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, concernin 
which it is difficult to say whether they show 
more of promise or of performance. His little 
study of Madame de Maintenon (1885) is marked 
by the same qualities of skilful delineation of 
character and consummate knowledge of the sur- 
roundings. Of the two biographies which he con- 
tributed to the ‘“‘ English Men of Letters ” series, 
the Gibbon (1878) is an excellent example of 
what such popular work should be, while the 
Macaulay (1882) is only less successful because 
overshadowed by Sir George Trevelyan’s full- 
length portrait. His latest book—The Service 
of Man (1886)—which was written when sickness 
had already seized upon him, fails to represent 
adequately the views that he had formed upon 
Man and Religion, though it has probably 
attracted more notice than all his other publi- 
cations. Those who were privileged to enjoy his 
acquaintance will prefer to judge him by the 
exawple of his life and by their remembrance of 
his conversation. For to the learning of a 
professor and the austerity of a Positivist he 
added the brilliance of a French causeur and the 
generosity of an English gentleman. 


Mr. JAMES CLARKE, the editor of the 
Christian World, died at Caterham, Surrey, on 
Friday, February 24. For more than a year he 
had suffered from a heart affection, which 
carried him off. Mr, Clarke was the son of a 
Baptist minister, and was born in May, 1824, 
at the village of Thorpe-le-Soken, in Suffolk, 
whence he removed at an early age to Ipswich, 
and afterwards (1846) came to London to 
obtain employment on the press. For several 
years he was a reporter in the gallery of the 
House of Commons, conducting at the same 
time other work of an editorial and literary 
kind. In 1857 the Christian World was estab- 
lished, and Mr. Clarke was from the first its 
editor and, after 1873, sole proprietor. Alto- 
gether, he founded six other periodical 
publications of a popular kind, including the 
Literary World, which for a year or two he 
himself edited. Some years ago he acquired 
the proprietorship of the Nonconformist, and 
amalgamated with it the English Independent. 
In religious matters, as well as in politics, Mr. 
Clarke’s views were pronouncedly liberal. His 
journalistic duties left him no leisure for 
writing books, but he was an enthusiastic 
bibliophile. Next to his journals his library 
was his greatest interest, and few private 
libraries could surpass it in general literature. 


Mr. Evan DAVIES, or, according to his nom 
de guerre, ‘* Myfyr Morganwg,” died on Thurs- 
day, February 23, at Pontypridd, Glamorgan- 
shire, in his eightieth year. He was known 
as the Arch Druid of Wales, in which office he 
succeeded Mr. Edward Williams (Ivlo Mor- 
ganwg), one of the learned compilers of the 
Myvyriau Archaeology of Wales. In his earlier 
years Mr. Davies won a high position as a bard, 
but latterly he relinquished poetry in favour of 
archaeological studies. He became the chief 
exponent of that school of Neo-Druidism which 
brought Celtic studies into such discredit. 
Druidism was, in fact, his religion, and he 
succeeded in making a number of disciples, who 
periodically visit the famous rocking stone at 
Pontypridd Common, to perform the ancient 


rites and ceremonies of the bards and druids of 
the Isle of Britain, ‘‘in the face of the sun and 
the eye of light.” On this account he held 
aloof from the Eisteddfod, and would not 
participate in the Gorsedd ceremonies held in 
connexion withit. He explained and advocated 
his Neo-Druidic doctrines in several bulky 
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tomes, of which the best known are Gogoniaut 
Hynafol y Cymry (“The Ancient Glory of the 
Welsh People”), and Hynafiaethau Barddas 
(‘The Antiquities of Bardism ”’). 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


BESCHRRIBUNG der antiken Miinzen d. k. Museums zu 
Berlin. 1.Bd. Taurische Chersonesus, Sarmatien, 
Dacien, Pannonien, Moesien, Thracische Koénige. 
Berlin: Spemann. 25 M. 

CoLtRcTION des circulaires de l’administration des 
cultes depuis dix ans (Documents officiels). Paris: 
Dupont. 10 fr. 

EckxarDT, J. Ferdinand David u. die Familie Mendels- 

CoO ee Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
5M. A 

LINTILHAC, E. Beaumarchais et ses couvres: précis de 
sa vie et histoire de son esprit d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits. Paris: Hachette. 10 fr. 

Qussnoy, F. L’armée d’Afrique depuis la conquéte 
d@’Alger. Paris: Jouvet. 20 fr. 

RaMBAUD, A. Histoire de la civilisation contemporaine 
en France. Colin. 5 fr. 

SANNAZARO, J., Arcadia secondo i mes. e le prime 
stampe. Turin: Loescher. 16 fr. 


HISTORY, ETO. 


BaER, A. Die Beziehungen Venedigs zum Kaiserreich 
om nae | ee Zeit. Innsbruck: Wegner. 
2M. . 

Berroucg, E. v. Kurzwefesste Geschichte der geist- 
lichen Genossenschaften u. der daraus hervorge- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FORS FORTUNA, 


Oxford: Feb. 25, 1888. 

Ihave to thank Mr. Henry Bradley for his 
careful and only too indulgent review of my 
Biographies of Words. He gives me credit for 
treating philological questions with greater 
caution than in my younger days. But even 
that I cannot claim as a personal merit. Our 
whole science has grown more cautious, not to 
say timid. The assurance with which Bopp 
could derive aestimo from adhi-tumo belongs 
to the heroic days of the science of language. 

@ know now but too well the many traps 
which vowels, even more than consonants in 
their manifold changes, have everywhere laid 
for us. We remember how often etymologies 
which no one dared to doubt have had to be 
surrendered ; and here, as in many other spheres 
of scientific research, our belief in finality has 
been rudely shaken. We hardly dare to speak 
any longer of phonetic laws, of Grimm’s Law, 
of Verner’s Law, of Ascoli’s Law ; but we call 
them by the more modest name of rules, and 
allow for sporadic exceptions or the disturbing 
influence of analogy even within the narrow 
eo of the best established phonetic ten- 

ncies, 


But philological science has not only grown 


more timid, it has also grown more distrustful 
of authority. Formerly an appeal to Bopp, 
Pott, Grimm, Benfey, or Curtius was sup- 
posed to silence all opposition. When, in my 
younger days, I ventured to say, for instance, 
that Bopp was wrong in deriving Beng. bohint 
from Sk. svasar, when I declined to admit a 
transition of /¢ into ll, postulated by Pott as 
possible in Greek, because the Etruscan Pultuke 
was the Greek Polydeukes, when I protested 
against Curtius deriving both thas and se from 
tva-tvi—I was considered very bold. ‘‘ Boppand 
his school hold this,”’ ‘‘Curtius and his pupils 


reply. All that is changed, and is changed for 
the better. We do not hear ‘“‘ Brugmann says 
this” and ‘‘ Osthoff says that’; or, if any one 
should venture to use such arguments, he would 
be met at once by the rejoinder, ‘‘ Yes, but 
Ludwig says this,” or ‘‘ Schmidt says that.” 
We have, in fact, become more democratic; 
and it is but seldom that a scholar speaks of 
himself, as Mr. Henry Bradley does, as a mere 
apprentice, and not a master. We are all 
masters, and only those who have the misfor- 
tune of being of a certain age—such as Curtius 
towards the end of his life, Delbriick, Fick, 
nay, of late, even Schmidt, and soon, it may 
be, Brugmann—are in danger of being pushed 
aside as antiquated. 

I thought it right on several occasions to 
protest against this want of reverence with 
which some of our more youthful grammarians 
have allowed themselves to spesk of such 
scholars as Curtius, Benfey, Grimm, and Bopp; 
but I should not have gone so far as to say, 
what Mr. Henry Bradley avers, that no ‘‘living 
philologists are equal in intrinsic greatness ot 
achievement to the founders of our science.” 
It is so difficult to say what is great and im- 
portant. No doubt the world was younger, 
the hearts were warmer, and the ideals of our 
science were more elevating in the days of 
Humboldt, Bopp, and Grimm than they are 
now. Anew world was being discovered, or, 
rather, the old world was lifted out of its 
sockets, and the historical conscience of man- 
kind was entirely reconstructed. Still, what I 
call the filigree work of the present generation, 
such as, for instance, Schmidt’s article on ‘‘ Das 
Suffix des Participium perfecti activi” in K. Z. 
Xxvi., p. 329, possesses a charm and importance 
of its own, and requires for its execution pecu- 
liar gifts in which the founders of our science 
were often deficient. I have not a word to say 
against Soca viv Bporol ciow, though I do not 
think that all who write a1, a2, a3, ki, ke, who 
call Curtius an ignoramus and Bopp an anti- 
diluvian, are ipso facto great grammarians. 
But that our science has advanced rapidly 
through the labours of some of these younger 
scholars, that through a clearer insight into the 
vowel system, and through the discovery of the 
continuous working of the Sanskrit accent in 
the other Aryan languages, our science has 
reached a far higher degree of perfection, I am 
the very last to deny. The real workers are 
always the most ready to recognise the merits 
of their fellow-workers, and of those in whose 
footsteps they have followed. I quite agree, 
therefore, with Mr. Bradley, when he says that 
the views from attic-windows are often more 
comprehensive than those from the bel étage ; 
and I hope with him that the next generation 
of comparative grammarians may build still 
higher watch-towers, and discover regular 
movements of stars where to our eyes much is 
still vague and nebulous. It is the same in all 
sciences; but there is this painful difference— 
that, whereas in astronomy, for instance, no one 
is blamed for not having known that a star was 
double before it was discovered by Herschel, or 
{or not being familiar with Neptune before it 
was discovered and proved by Leverrier and 
| Adams, men of such merit and eminence as 





teach that,” was supposed to be a sufficient | 4 





——— 


Curtius are abused like schoolboys because they 
did not know that K was a double star before 
Ascoli saw it, and that there was a real cause 
for phonetic disturbances in Sanskrit till Col- 
litz and others discovered and proved it in the 
forgotten vowel ¢. 

Why should our science alone be disgraced 
by this magisterial arrogance and pharisaical 
air of infallibility, or by what Mr. Bradley 
justly calls precipitate dogmatism? I fully 
admit that, as in all other sciences, so in the 
science of language also, mere authority goes 
for nothing—oi yap mpd ye rijs GAnOeias tiunréos 
vhp. But, in the science of language, as in all 
other sciences, we ought to show respect to 
those who came before us, and by whose efforts, 
even when they were unsuccessful, the vantage 
ground on which we stand has been secured. 

It may be said, no doubt, that I am myself 
a great sinner, and that in denying that Fors 
was derived from /fero, I showed but scant 
respect for authority. But I abused nobody, 
and I simply gave my reasons for differing from 
all other scholars. Every Roman, no doubt, was 
fully convinced that fors came from ferre. It 
had the full sanction of Volksetymologie. 
Classical scholars, caring little about the myth- 
ological antecedents of the old Fors, acquiesced. 
A few only, such as Meyer, seem to have been 
startled at the idea that Fors should have been 
originally conceived as a carrier, and, there- 
fore, suggested other roots, such as, for instance, 
dhar. After a more careful study of the frag- 
ments left to us of Fors as a mythological 
being, I became convinced that she must be 
considered as an old deity, being with Ceres and 
Pales one of the Penates, possibly one of the 
oldest gods on the soil of Italy; and, in lookin 
for a possible background, I thought I coul 
discern that originally she was one of the 
many names of the Dawn. To those who hold 
with me that ancient mythology is chiefly 
based on the broad phenomena of nature, and 
that among those natural phenomena the first 
place belongs to the Sun and to the Dawn, any 
etymology of Fors pointing to the Dawn would 
naturally be most welcome. I, therefore, 
looked out for «# derivation that would be in 
harmony with my conception of Fors, and I 
found that the root GHAR, which had yielded 
the name of Churis in Greek, would yield a 
perfectly correct etymology of Fors. Mr. 
Henry Bradley admits all this: ‘‘The deriva- 
tion from ghar,” or, as he prefers to represent 
it, gher, he writes, ‘‘is doubtless linguistically 
possible.” So far, then, we agree; but after- 
wards we differ. Mr. Henry Bradley thinks 
‘*I ought to have proved that the generally 
received etymology is inadmissible with regard 
to meaning.” I deny this. The two ety- 
mologies are so far on a perfect level; and the 
authority of Roman grammarians, or even of 
Bopp and Curtius, adds no real weight what- 
ever to either of the scales. 

But though it was not necessary to do more 
than to show that Fers could be derived from 
GHAR quite as well as from BHAR, I myself was 
not satisfied with this. I did show to the best 
of my power why the meaning of the Bright 
was more appropriate to Fors than that of 
Bearing, and to my mind the mythological 
reasons which I produced seemed so convincing 
that I did not feel inclined to enter into the 
phonetic objections that could be raised against 
the derivation from the rootBHAR. Only when 
met by the old argument—Non est cur a textu 
recepto recedamus—did I point out that the root 
BHAR does not in any of its numerous derivations 
take the vowel 6. I quoted Brugmann, because in 
his chapter on general phonetics he shows that 
é may in Latin be represented by ¢ and i, but 
only under very special conditions by 6 
(§ 172, 3). The ground being cleared so far, 
all that remained to be considered were the 
ordinary changes, due to what I still call 
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Ablaut. In these changes, as I tried to show, | see at once that the century is wrong. It can- | sinuated were “thefts so open and ble ” 


the root BHAR avoids throughout the vowel 6. 
Fordus is no pratyudaharana, because it has a 
secondary form hordus, which points in a 
different direction, and because I see no analo- 
gies to a krit-suffix da. If, in spite of this, 
we derive fors from fero, we must treat it as 
a single exception (sporadic, as Curtius would 
have called it), or as influenced by some kind 
of hidden analugy; while, if we derive fore 
from GHAR, we , Ae no such difficulty, and 
may even go so far as to say that in most, if 
not in all its derivatives, this root shows a 
strong predilection for the vowel 6, asin formus, 
formidus, fornus, fornax, &c. These predilec- 
tions which have been carefully considered by De 
Saussure and others, and which as yet cannot 
always be accounted for by the general rules 
of the Ablaut or by the influence of neighbour- 
ing consonants or vowels, must be taken into 
account. If some scholars, for instance, still 
derive tripodare from pes, pedis, the same question 
returns, whether pes ever shows the 6 vowel in 
what are called the Hochstufen, and whether, 
therefore, the old etymology of tripudium and 
repudium from a root pu (Lat. pavire) is not 
decidedly preferable (Corssen ii., p. 359). 

Other cases of the same kind will have to be 
considered far more carefully than they have 
hitherto been; but, in order to finish this long 
discussion on Fors Fortuna, may I in conclusion 
ask these simple questions: Is the derivation 
of ors from GHAR phonetically correct? Is 
the conception of Fors as the Dawn mytho- 
logically correct? Is there, besides Fors, any 
other derivative from BHAR which shows 6 ? 
Is there any other ancient Roman deity like 
Fors, the carrier’ Yes or No? 

F, Max MULieEr. 








THE TEUTONIC EQUIVALENT OF ‘‘ FORS.”’ 
Oxford: Feb. 27, 1888, 

I have received this morning from Prof. 
Kluge, the well-known author of the Etymolo- 
gisches Wo0rterbuch der deutschen Sprache, a 
very interesting and valuable contribution 
to the discussion of the history of the 
Latin word /fors. Prof. Kluge directs my 
attention to the fact that both I and 
Prof. Max Miiller have overlooked one very 
important piece of evidence in favour of the 
view which connects fors (fort-is) with the 
Indo-European root bier, and which holds that 
the word was used in the sense cf ‘‘ chance ” 
long before it attained divine honours in a 
Roman temple. The learned Jena professor 

ints out that within the Teutonic domain the 

atin fors is represented by a word phonetically 
equivalent, in the same vowel-grade, and at 
the same time used in precisely the same sense. 
This word is the Old-High-German (yi)burt, 
the Anglo-Saxon (ge)byrd. For evidence that 
giburt was used in the sense of ‘‘ sors,” see 
Graff, iii. 160; for gebyrd, meaning ‘“‘ fate,” 
see Bosworth-Toller, p. 378. This absolute 
correspondence of the two words gi-burd and 
fort-is, both in form and in meaning, lends 
support to the view that there was an Indo- 
European bihrti-, having the meaning of 
‘*chance,” before the separation of Italian and 
Teuton. A. L. MAYHEW. 








‘“THE CRAFT OF LOVERS.” 
Cambridge: Feb, 21, 1888, 
I have just made an interesting discovery 
which exactly fixes the date of this poem, 
which some have ignorantly attributed to 
Chaucer. The last stanza, as printed in 


Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 341. back, pro- 
fesses to give the date : 


** In the yere of our Lorde, a m by rekeninge, 
cccxL, and vii yere folowing.’’ 


Anyone who understands Middle-English must 








not bejil348,QbutZit might be 1448; and it 
ccourredjto me thatja ‘‘c”’ has been dropped. 
I am extremely? pleased to find, on the best 
authority, that my guess is correct. I have 
found the original MS., and it has four c’s, 
not three (see MS. Trin. Coll. Camb., R. 3. 19, 
fol. 156). WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE FIRST AUSTRALIAN POET. 
London : Feb. 25, 1888. 

I am pleased to have been so fortunate as to 
have brought Barron Field, as a poet (or ver- 
sifier, rather), to the knowledge of Mr. Sladen 
in time for his new edition. I trust he may 
select ‘‘ The Kangaroo,” in which Charles Lamb 
detected some “ relish of the graceful hyper- 
boles of our elder writers”; and which he 
could have “conceived to have been written 
by Andrew Marvell, supposing him to have 
been banished to Botany Bay.” 

I fear, however, that I must correct myself, and 
again, Mr. Sladen, in the matter of chronology, 
by carrying him back to a still earlier Australian 
rhymer. In Mr. J. H. Heaton’s useful Aus- 
tralian Dictionary of Dates (1879), under the 
article ‘‘Drama,” I find it recorded that the 
first Sydney Theatre, which cost £100, was 
opened on January 16, 1796: 

‘* George Barrington, the notorious pickpocket, is 

the accredited author of the celebrated prologue 

which was read on the rising of the curtain, as 

follows : 

‘‘ From distant climes, o’er widespread seas we 
come, 

Tho’ not with much éelat or beat of drum ; 

True patriots all, for be it understood, 

ba left our country for our country’s good,” 

C. 
The second couplet has ever since been one of 
the most familiar of ‘“‘ quotations”; but the 
whole prologue is clever, and deserves to be 
included in any Australian anthology. I do 
not know who wrote it, nor do I know whether 
Barrington in his book claims its authorship 
(for, unlike Mr. Sladen, I am all unlearned in 
the history of Australian literature); but it must 
have been written by somebody who was 
resident — voluntarily or involuntarily — in 
Sydney in 1796, and who drew his inspiration 
from what were then the most prominent local 
circumstances. The prologue is probably (for I 
would be cautious) the very earliest Australian 
poem extant in print, and it is suffused with 
local colour—so that it fulfils the conditions 
which Mr. Sladen has wisely laid down for 
himself. 

I should like to be permitted to take this 
opportunity of suggesting that Mr. Sladen 
might advantageously make room for ‘The 
Kangaroo” and the 1796 Prologue, by omitting 
‘The Black Gin,” and ‘‘My other Chinee 
Cook’; and, especially, the comparison made 
in ‘‘ Notes” (p. 274) between the writer of 
these verses and Calverley, who was incapable 
of writing down to the level of a fourth- 
rate comic journal. I never heard of the 
Australian writer before; but if, as Mr. Sladen 
says, ‘‘the essential quality of his work is 
subtlety — subtlety of humour, subtlety of 
metre, and subtly beautiful expression and 
feeling,” it is hardly fair that he should be 
represented, even partially, by work from which 
these qualities are not merely essentially, but 
very conspicuously, absent. 

J. DykEs CAMPBELL. 





London: Feb. 22, 188s. 
As I possess some Sydney printed verses, 
odes, &c., of much earlier date than Barron 
Field’s, it follows that he could claim the title of 
the first ‘‘ Austral Harmonist’”’ as little as some 
of the verses which his friend Lamb gently in- 








that he could almost ‘‘ surmise that the author 
must be ‘an involuntary exile’ or some 
unfortunate wight sent on his travels for 
plagiarisms of a more serious complexion,” 
Turning over the leaves of early volumes of 
the Sydney Gazette (those for 1805-6) I find 
the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner” frequently occupied by 
original pieces, quite as meritorious as anything 
which Field wrote. The earliest (Jan. 20, 1805), 
is a piece of twenty-four lines, entitled ‘The 
Tomb” and signed ‘‘ Melpomene.” In the issue 
of June 16 following there is a colonial hunting 
piece in four stanzas of six lines each, by some 
unknown Lindsay Gordon. Space forbids 
quotation, or even mention of the titles of other 
pieces, 

Towards the end of the decade, however, a 
brilliant star arose in the Southern Hemisphere. 
One Michael Robinson recited at the levée at 
Government House, Sydney, June 4, 1810, a 
‘** Royal Birthday Ode” ; and so much was the 
composer’s talent appreciated that he continued 
to recite a new ode every year thereafter for 
eleven years, with an interlude occasionally upon 
the queen’s birthday. And Michael Robinson was 
himself rivalled. Young Alfred Edward Howe, 
son of the printer of the Sydney Gazette, wrote 
‘*Lines on first hearing of the Princess Char- 
lotte’s death,’’ which were duly inserted in his 
father’s paper (February 13, 1819). The same 
theme, by the way, inspired a portion of Robin- 
son’s ode when the king’s birthday again came 
round. By this time the new Judge Advocate 
(Barron Field) had arrived in the colony; and, 
quite ignoring the existence of any other writers 
of poetry—Michael Robinson and his odes in- 
cluded—issued two short pieces, which he 
entitled First Fruits ef Australian Poetry, with 
lh now familiar motto adapted from Bishop 


‘* T first adventure, follow me who list, 

And be the second Austral harmonist.” 
This was yaar for private circulation (4to, 
9 pp., Sydney, 1819). A copy is before me. 
A second edition was printed in 1823 (fep. 8vo, 
19 pp.), with additional pieces, also for private 
circulation. Copies were duly forwarded to 
this country. I have seen the presentation 
copies inscribed by the author to Southey (in 
the British Museum), to Coleridge (my own 
copy), to J. Payne Collier (in the York Gate 
Library), and a fourth, which, I believe, was 
once Mrs. Field’s. Michael Robinson was 
determined not to be ignored, and subsequently 
to Field’s first edition issued the following 
announcement, which I copy from the Hobart 
Town Gazette of March 23, 1822: 


‘*Royal Birthday Odes, written in New South 
Wales, and recited at the Levées at Government 
House, Sydney 1810—1821, comprising twenty-one 
Odes, with some hitherto unpublished pieces of 
poetry. Accompanied by an engraved portrait of 
the author from an original painting by Mr. 
Reid, Sen.’’ 
So far as I can ascertain, Robinson’s collection 
was never published. Peter Cunningham, 
when writing his book on the colony (about 
1826), mentioned it as then about to appear. 
(See New South Wales, 1827, vol. ii, p. 119.) 
While on this subject, I may as well correct 
an impression as to the first book of poems 
published in Tasmania. It is generally sup- 
posed that Poetic Trifles, by J. Kuox (Hobart, 
1838), stands first in chronological order, Indeed 
James Knox, in the dedication of his little book 
to Lieut.-Governor Sir John Franklin, says it 
is ‘‘the first publication of the kind in the 
colony.” I have a MS. of Knox’s Songs from 
a Far Land, dedicated to Mrs. Peach, of Bath, 
and dated from Hobart, September, 1835. The 
contents are the same as in the printed volume 
(1838). But Knox, who had been in the colony 
only a short time, evidently was not aware of 
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the existence of the following work, published 
eleven years before : 
“‘ The Van Diemen’s Land Warriors ; or the Heroes of 
Cornwall: a Satire, in three Cantos. By Pindar 
Juvenal. 8vo, 32 pp. Tasmania: printed by 
Andrew Brent, 1827.” 

This work satirised the military force, because 
it had not been able to suppress bushranging 
in the island. A copy is now before me. In 
it numerous passages are underlined, and a 
MS. note at the end of the first canto censures 
them as “libellous”; and the writer adds, 
‘My opinion of this work is that it should be 
suppressed, and every existing copy burnt.— 
J. A. T.” Across the title-page is written 
J. A. Thompson—I believe the Crown Law 
Officer of that period. As this copy is the only 
one I have ever seen or heard of (I have not 
seen the title in any bibliography or catalogue 
relating to Tasmania), doubtless the work was 
seized and rigorously suppressed. 

EDWARD A. PETHERICK. 





Abbotsford Grove, Kelso, N.B.: Feb. 28, 1888, 

If this correspondence proceeds much further 
the public may be led to believe that Australia 
is a country specially favoured of the Muses. 
So far from this being the case, it is to be 
feared that, Mr. Sladen’s volume notwith- 
standing, the true poet has yet to come and 
sing in that sunny land. Tested by the canons 
of criticism which we should apply to the 
works of our own living poets, there has been 
no poem yet produced under the spell of the 
Southern Cross which deserves other than a 
local immortality. Most Australian poetry, 
to reverse a phrase, has hitherto been meant 
for a neighbourhood, and not for mankind. 
No one will deny that much is forcible in local 
description, and that wild ‘bush life” is 
narrated in appropriate rollicking verse; but 
this alone does not constitute poetry. One of 
your correspondents refers to Barron Field’s 
“Ode to a Kangaroo.” Here are the first few 
lines; and who that is interested in the history 
. Australian verse will not blush to read 

em ?— 


** Kangaroo ! kangaroo ! 
Spirit of Australia, 
That redeems from utter failure, 
From perfect desolation, 
And warrants the creation 
Of this fifth part of the earth.’’ 


But the primary object I had in writing was 
to ascertain if Mr. Sladen, when he gets Barron 
Field’s poems inserted in his little volume, will 
be satisfied that he has then secured the fruits 
of the first Australian poet, assuming Went- 
worth not to be such? Has he not heard the 
story of the convicts, Sparrow, Green and Com- 
pany, who, in the year 1796, were privileged 
to afford the few emigrants then settled at 
Sydney the pleasures of a rustic theatre? Can 
he not recall the poem, which, in the hands of 
Mr. Sparrow, did honour at the opening of that 
theatre—the really first poem of Australian 
inspiration, and one which, for smart wit, has 
no equal among the more pretentious ones of 
later and more prosperous days? Here, then, 
we have the opening and closing lines as recited 
by the famed convict : 


“From distant climes, o'er widespread seas we 


come, 

Though not with much éc/at or beat of drum. 
True patriots we ; for be it understood 

We left our country for our country’s good. 

0 private views disgraced our generous zeal, 
What urged our travels was our country’s weal. 
And none will doubt but that our emigration 
Has proved most useful to the British nation. 

* . * * e 


Sometimes, indeed, so various is our art, 
An actor may improve and mend his part. 

Give me a horse,’ bawls Richard, like a drone, 
We'll find a man would help himself to one. 





Grant us your favour; put us to the test, 

To gain your smiles we’ll do our very best ; 

And without fear of future Turnkey Lockits, 
Thus, in an honest way, still pick your pockets.’’ 


And, again, what has become of Dr. Lang, the 
severe critic of Barron Field, and, if not the 
second, certainly one of the very earliest of 
Australian versifiers ? The following lines from 
one of his longer poems may be fairly con- 
sidered on a level with the best in Mr. Sladen’s 
collection. They are descriptive of course, but 
true melody is there : 


‘*Tis a most beauteous sight. The great South 
Sea’s 
Proud waves keep holiday along the shore : 
And as the vessel glides before the breeze, 
meee bays and isles appear, and steep cliffs 
oar, 
With groves on either hand of ancient trees 
Planted by Nature in the days of yore. 
* « + 


* 


*¢ But all is still as death! No voice of man 
Is heard, nor forest warbler’s tuneful song. 
It seems as if this beauteous world began 
To me but yesterday, the earth still young 
And unpossessed. For though the tall black 
swan 
Sits on her nest and stately sails along, 
And the green wild doves their fleet pinions ply, 
And the grey eagle tempts the azure sky, 
‘* Yet all is still as death. Wild solitude 
Reigns undisturbed along the voiccless shore, 
And every tree seems standing as it stood 
Six thousand years ago.”’ 


I may notice, in conclusion, that Mr. Michael 
—a poet to whom Henry Kendall owed much—is 
also passed over. His gatherings are not the 
least meritorious of Australian verse. 

EILpon DovaG.as. 


id 





London: Feb. 29, 1888, 

I think everyone interested in Australian 
literature should be grateful to Mr. Dykes 
Campbell for directing Mr. Sladen to Barron 
Field’s First Fruits of Australian Poetry. But, 
after all, the question of priority between 
Field and Wentworth is purely antiquarian. 
The first Australian poet, in any rational 
sense of the phrase, was Charles Harpur, as 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell very properly points out. 
Mr. Henniker Heaton has applied his powerful 
mind so unremittingly to the Penny Post that 
his dictwm on the minor question of colonial 
poetry should not be taken as final. Iam glad 
that Mr. Sladen means to see to the spelling of 
the name “ Harpur,” not ‘‘ Harper.” And this 
also applies, as I have privately assured him, 
to ‘‘ Lindsay,”” and not ‘‘ Lindsey,” Gordon, 
however the name may have been spelled in the 
school roll at Cheltenham College. I had for 
years a copy of his Sea-Spray and Smoke-Drift, 
with his autograph written in full—‘‘ Adam 
Lindsay Gordon.” He was not a little proud 
of his kinship with the ‘‘ lightsome Lindsays”’ 
and ‘‘ Gallant Gordons” of old Scotia’s stirring 
story. A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 








M. RIBOT’S CHAIR AT THE COLLEGE DE FRANCE. 
Paris: Feb. 23, 1888, 

The AcADEMY of February 25 (p. 132) says 
that M. Ribot ‘‘ has been appointed to the new 
professorship on evolution founded at the 
College de France by the municipal council of 
Paris.” 

Will you allow me to state (1) that in the 
Collége de France there is no professorship 
founded by the municipal council of Paris; 
(2) that M. Ribot has been appointed professor 
of experimental psychology; (3) that this pro- 
fessorship is not exactly a new foundation. 
On the retirement of M. Frank, the chair of 
‘* droit de la nature et des gens” has been, in 
conformity with a wish expressed by the council 
of the professors of the Collége de France, 





altered to a chair of experimental psychology, 
to which M. Ribot has been recently Seoctalele 
Pavut MEYER. 








IS IT A PIG OR A SWAN P 


London: Feb. 24, 1888, 
The new edition of Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary contains the following article: 
“‘ILNETU ciciris [? v. Du Cange ‘ cicurris domes- 
ticus sus’], Wrt. Voc. ii. 16, 15.” For ilnetu 
read iluetu [ilvetw] — Anglo-Saxon ilfetu (swan) ; 
for ciciris read cicnus. HENRY BRADLEY. 








AI POINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpay, March 6,5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “Glimpses into 
the Parochial History of the City as gathered from 
the Records,” II., by Mr. Edwin Freshfiel 

8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“The Modern Microscope,’ II, by Mr. John 


Mayall, jun. 

8 pm. Victoria Institute: ‘“‘Oriental Ety- 
mology,” by the Rev. Dr. F. A. Walker. 
is at ? Aristotelian: Short Papers on various 
ubjects. 

TUESDAY, March 6, 8 p-m. Royal Institution : “ Before 
and after Darwin,” VIII., by Prof. G. J. Romanes, 

8p.m. Xosiety of Arts: ‘South African Gold- 

fields,” by Mr. W. H. Penning. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘* Man- 
ganese in its Application to Metallurgy,” and 
**Some Novel Poogersies of Iron and Manganese,” 
by Mr. R. A. Hadfield. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “Le Manuscrit 
Copte, No. 1 de Ja Bibliothéque de Lord Zouche 
oe age the Gospels of 8. Matthew and 8. 

ark, with Commentaries),’’ by Prof. Amélineau ; 
“Textes Egyptiens et Chaldéens relatifs 4 )’In- 
tercession des Vivants en Saveur ces Morts,” by 
Prof. and Dr. Revillout. 

8.39 p.m. Zoological: ** The Carpus and Tarsus 
of the Anura,” by Prof. G. B. Howes and Mr. W. 
Ridewood ; ‘‘Some New Species of Birds from the 
Island of Guadalcanar in the Solomon Archipelago, 
coliected by Mr. C. M. Woodford,” by - Re 
Bowdler Sharpe; “The Olassification of the 
Ranidae,” by Mr. G. A. Bovlenger; ‘* A Species of 

My the Genus Aeolosoma,” by Mr. Frank E. 


WEDNESDAY, March7,8 - Society of Arts: “‘ Frame- 
work Knitting,’ by Mr. W. T. Rowlett. 
TuurspDay, March 8,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Micro- 
scopical Work, with Recent Lenses on the Least 
and Simplest Forms of Life,’ I., by the Rev. W. H 
Dallinger. 
6p.m. London Institution: ‘Sound-producing 
Organs in the Animal World,” by Prot. Oharles 


Stewart. 
8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers : ‘The Present 
~- = a. Telegraphy,” by Mr. R, von Fischer 
‘reuenfeld. 
8 p.m. Mathematical: ‘ Isostereans,’ by Mr. 
R. Tucker. 
8.20 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay. March 9,7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting. “ The Prevention and Extiuction of Fires,” 
by Mr. Alfred Chatterton. : 

8pm. New Shakspere: ‘‘'Shakspere’s Accen- 
tuation of Proper Names,” by Mr. B. Dawson. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ 8, T. Coleridge,” by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

SATURDAY, March 10, 8 p.m. “4 -y Institution: ‘The 
Modern Drama, I., French,” by Mr. W. Archer. 

3 p.m. Physical: *“* A Reflecting Galvanometer,” 
by Mr. G@ L. Addenbroke; ** A eory concernin 


the Sudden Loss of Magnetic Properties of Ironan 
— at a High Temperature,’ by Mr. Herbert 
omiinson. 


3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Monthly. 








SCIENCE. 


An Introduction to Greck Epigraphy. Part I., 
The Archaic Inscriptions and the Greek 
Alphabet. Edited by E.S. Roberts. (Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press.) 


Tuts book, so modestly described as an Intro- 
duction, is a valuable contribution to Hellenic 
learning. It deals with ‘‘archaic’’ Greek 
inscriptions —7.¢., roughly speaking, with 
documents earlier than 400 3.c.; and it is to 
be followed by another volume which will 
traverse a wider field, but will hardly surpass 
the present one in importance. The volume 
before us, in the words of the author, “‘ con- 
tains, without counting coin-legends, about 
500 inscriptions, nearly all of which are 
adduced with the object of illustrating the 
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gradual development of the Greek alphabet ” 
(p. x.). It would not be far from the truth 
to say that Mr. Roberte’s book reads like a 
course of lectures illustrating, explaining, ex- 
pounding, and in places qualifying, the 
masterly researches of Prof. Kirchhoff, whose 
Studien sur Geschichte des Griechischen Alpha- 
bets were re-issued in a fourth and revised 
edition some ten months ago. 

The oldest Greek inscriptions go back into 
the sixth and seventh centuries, when writing 
was still a novel acquirement. Inscriptions 
were then usually brief, like the early 
sepulchral inscriptions of Thera and Melos 
(pp. 23-88), or the dedications from Miletus 
and Branchidae (pp. 161 foll.). It was while 
writing was yet a new toy that the Greek 
found a pleasure in transcribing his alphabet. 
To such abecedaria, usually painted on vases, 
we are indebted for important data as to the 
geographical distribution of Greek alphabets 
(pp. 16 foll.). An unusual exception to the 
brevity and jejuneness of the early inscrip- 
tions is to be found in the elaborate law-codes 
which have lately come to light in Crete—so 
curiously confirming the statements of Greek 
philosophers respecting the Cretan legisla- 
tion—and the engraved bronzes discovered by 
the German explorers at Olympia. It is 
manifest, therefore, that the chief interest of 
the earliest specimens of Greek writing is the 
illustration they give of the history of the 
Greek alphabet and the Greek dialects. 

Rightly, therefore, has Mr. Roberts devoted 
this volume almost entirely to the study of 
the Greek alphabet. He begins by attacking 
the perplexing problem of the origin of the 
Greek characters. His summary of the present 
state of the controversy (pp. 7 foll.), as also 
of the history of Bovorpopydoy writing (p. 5), 
being admirable specimens of learned, but terse 
and lucid, exposition. In his general classifi- 
cation of the alphabet, he is at one with 
Kirchhoff. But, in the detailed examination 
of the inscriptions under the head of the 
individual localities, he departs somewhat 
from the master’s method. He begins with 
the oldest documents, instead of working back 
from the more recent, as Kirchhoff. He 
proceeds to ‘‘trace the development of the 
alphabet in each case through the later in- 
scriptions down to the time when the epichoric 
alphabet was supplanted by the Ionic variety.” 
Beginning with that branch of the “‘ Eastern” 
group—viz., the inscriptions of Thera, Melos, 
and Crete—which approximate nearest to the 
Phoenician mother-alphabet, and where the 
‘‘ non-Phoenician letters,’ v, , x, ¥, have 
‘‘hardily begun to exist,” he passes to the 
“intermediate region’ of Attica, Argos, 
Corinth, where the alphabet is all but Ionic 
in character. From these he makes an easy 
transition to the alphabets of the Asiatic 
coast—of Rhodes, Samos, and the Ionian 
colonies. Last of all, in striking contrast 
to the rest, follow the inscriptions of the 
‘‘ Western” group, belonging to the main- 
land of Hellas at large, with Euboea and the 
Chalcidian colonies. 

The study of the Greek alphabet is insepar- 
able from the study of dialects. In this field 
also Mr. Roberts shows himself a trustworthy 
guide. His discussion of the dialect of old 
Chios (pp. 343 foll.) and of Elis (pp. 360 foll.) 
may be cited as specimens of his method. It 
is but seldom that he permits himself to 





enlarge upon the historical and human interest 
of the documents he is editing; but when he 
does, he does it well. Nos. 45 and 46* may 
serve as samples, both of them first published 
by Prof. Kéhler. No. 45 records the occupa- 
tion of Salamis by Athenian settlers some- 
where between 3.c. 575-560, that is, fifty 
years and more before what has hitherto been 
the oldest known instance of the cleruch- 
system—viz., the settlement of a cleruchy in 
Euboea, as described by Herodotus (v. 77). 
No. 46* relates to the private life of the 
Athenians. Here we have a dedication by 
a ‘‘washerman ” (zAvveis) found on the 
Acropolis, and an Attic epitaph upon a washer- 
woman (zAvytpia). Mr. Roberts comments as 
follows : 

‘‘ Kohler remarks that the mention of the pro- 
fession, together with the name of the person, 
is in Attic epigraphy ... very rare. Three 
professions, however, must be excepted—those 
of the Physician, the Actor, and the Washer- 
man or Washerwoman.... If it is surprising 
to find the Physician and Laundress treated as 
of equal rank, we must remember that both the 
one and the other were Bdvavto,” 


These flashes of light upon old Greek life 
relieve the discussion of palaeographical or 
linguistic minutiae. Yet a moment’s reflec- 
tion will invest even the latter with a deep 
human interest ; for what is this whole volume 
but a tribute to the genius of that wonderful 
Ionic people of Asia Minor who were destined 
in respect of their alphabet, as in their phil- 
osophy, poetry, and architecture, by enlighten- 
ing and inspiring the genius of Attica, to 
reign supreme within the limits of Hellenic 
culture, and, finally, to transmit that culture 
as the inheritance of our own race ? 

Mr. Roberts’s book does honour to English 
scholarship and to his own university. Not 
without reason does he speak of himself as 
following the steps of Rose, the scholarly 
editor of Inscriptiones Graecae Vetustissimae. 
He has spared no pains to bring all his in- 
formation up to date; and none but those 
who are workers in the same or a similar 
field are aware how seriously every month’s 
discoveries may modify or enlarge our exist- 
ing knowledge. Thus, on p. 259 we are 
given the true heading of the inscription upon 
the famous tripod-stand at Constantinople 
([T]o[ ide rv] réAeuor [é |roA€ule Jov), as de- 
cyphered by Dr. Fabricius in 1856; and on 
p. Vili. is a note on the latest discussion of 
the purport of the dedication. Again, on 
p. 374 is an appendix, in which the results of 
Prof. Bechtel’s work upon the Ionic inscrip- 
tions are gathered up. So full, indeed, 
throughout is the writer’s information, and so 
closely is it packed, that were it not for his 
admirable lucidity the reader’s attention would 
be sorely taxed. As it is, the cross references 
are a trifle distracting, and also the two-fold 
running numbers—one referring to the para- 
graphs of the commentary, the other to the 
illustrative inscriptions. This difficulty, how- 
ever, is removed by means of a capital index. 
Weare under a deep obligation to Mr. Roberts, 
and to the beautiful printing of the Cambridge 
Press, for providing us, in so handy a shape, 
with a trustworthy text of so many of the most 
important early documents. Of many of these, 
especially of the Eleian bronzes, the excellent 
facsimiles of Rohl have been mechanically 


| reproduced on a rather smaller scale, but with 





minute accuracy, as I can vouch for after 
comparison. I have noticed only one text 
that is not minutely accurate, and this does 
not profess to bea facsimile. It is No. 53, an 
inscribed fragment of a sepulchral column now 
in the British Museum. I am familiar with 
its look, and an impression now lies before 
me. Mr. Roberts’s copy rather departs from 
that of Kirchhoff in the C.£A4. i. Suppl. 
477a, whose facsimile would be perfect if it 
did not lengthen too much the left leg of M. 

Enough has been said to show that this 
volume will be indispensable to all Greek 
scholars. It remains to ask what positive 
additions it makes to epigraphic science. 
This collection contains, I believe, no docu- 
ment that has not been published before. 
Nor has the editor had much occasion to re- 
read and verify the inscriptions with which 
he deals. But on p. 341 he and Sir Charles 
Newton have between them offered a new 
and convincing restoration of line 8 of the 
famous “‘ Lygdamis”’ document, whereby the 
entire heading becomes at last intelligible: 
[mloletv rovs] p[vy]uovas. Much original 
matter is also to be found in the examination 
of the Elean rhetrai (pp. 362 foll.), and of 
the decree respecting the ‘‘ Hypocnemidian ” 
Locrians (p. 347). A work like this, upon a 
somewhat technical subject, will be recom- 
mended to the confidence of scholars generally 
by the moderation and sobriety of judgment 
which it everywhere displays. Indeed, the 
caution of the writer seems at times exces- 
sive, where his own learning and insight 
entitle him to an opinion which he hesitates 
to give. Thus, on p. 72, he might easily 
have suggested a better restoration of No. 32 
than the doggerel he borrows from Prof. 
Comparetti; and on p. 15 he might have 
recommended more decidedly the sensible 
suggestion of Dr. Deecke that the Greek 
characters Y, ©, X, Y were derived from the 
Cypriote syllabary. 

On one point of present controversy, Mr. 
Roberts is certainly rigbt in maintaining an 
attitude of suspense. It is still too soon to 
pronounce a final opinion upon the antiquity 
of the pottery inscriptions discovered by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie and Mr. E. A. Gardner at 
Naucratis in 1885. Mr. Gardner, indeed, 
maintains that these represent the oldest type 
of lonic writing; and he would depose the 
famous inscriptions on the legs of the colossi 
at Abu-Simbel from the place of honour they 
have hitherto held by virtue of their supposed 
seniority. The correspondence columns of 
the Acapemy last autumn bore witness to the 
learning and ingenuity with which Mr. 
Gardner defended his opinion against the 
vigorous attack of Prof. Hirschfeld. Per- 
haps the important paper of the latter in the 
Rheinisches Museum (xlii., pp. 209 foll.) has 
hardly received in England the attention it 
deserves. This is not the place to review 
the controversy in detail. Prof. Kirchhoff 
(Studien, p. 47), Bechtel (Inschriften des Ion. 
Dialekts, p. 158), and G. Hirschfeld all 
accept the express statement of Herodotus 
(ii. 178) that Amasis gave the Greeks Nau- 
cratis as a place of residence (about 2.c. 
560), and that then the Milesians built 
at Naucratis their temple of Apollo, in 
which this pottery was found. Herodotus 
obtained this information, no doubt, from 
Milesian resjdents op the spot. Is there 
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any overwhelming evidence afforded by the 
Naucratis inscriptions to force us to assign 
them to an earlier date? Mr. Gardner 
appeals to certain peculiar shapes of letters. 
But Jet any one, before forming an opinion, 
examine this Naucratis pottery in the British 
Mu-eum. He will find that the inscriptions 
comprise a very limited range of words and 
formulae, and are mostly scratched by all 
sorts of careless or illiterate hands, often 
with evident marks of haste, besides not 
unfrequent blunders. Oaly one ortwo( Roberts, 
No. 132 is) are inscribed with evident care, 
and in these no peculiarities occur. When, 
therefore, Mr. Gardner’s theory of the old 
Ionic Alphabet leads him to say of the 
Abu-Simbel inscriptions: ‘‘They must be 
left outside the connected series of Ionic 
inscriptions which we now possess; they, in 
fact, represent a local and quite distinct 
variety of the early Greek alphabet, and 
cannot properly be called Ionic at all,” we 
may suggest that abnormalities may be more 
easily accounted for in the Naucratis pottery 
than in the Abu-Simbel inscriptions. Mr. 
Roberts sufficiently convinces me that I was 
mistaken in preferring the date of Psamme- 
tichus IL. for the Abu-Simbel inscriptions ; 
probably Kirchhoff was right all along in 
assigning them to the reign of Psammetichus 
I. But just as Mr. Roberts, while reserving 
his judgment (pp. x.-xi.), leans rather to the 
priority of the Naucratis writing (pp. 151, 
157, 324), LT would rather myself—pendiog 
further and decisive evidence—abide by the 
positive statement of Herodotus and the 
weighty inductions of Kirchhoff. 

The volume has been most carefully cor- 
rected for the press. I have noticed only 
two misprints—zAvveus (p. 83) for zAvveis. 
and “fragments” (p. 231) for ‘‘ payments.” 
The work is appropriately dedicated to the 
memory of the celebrated Gruter. The in- 
formation will be new to most scholars that 
the great Dutch epigraphist laid the founda- 
tion of his learning as an alumnus of the very 
college of which Mr. Roberts is now an 
ornament. E. L. Hicxs. 








OBITUARY. 
THE REV. DR. G. P. BADGER. 


ALL oriental scholars will share the feeling of 
regret at the death of the Rev. Dr. George 
Percy Badger. His attainments are well 
known in the literary world ; but his loss will 
be especially deplored by students of Arabic. 
Dr. Badger knew Arabic not only theoretically, 
but as a living tongue. In its colloquial use 
few Europeans have ever surpassed him; and 
there can be little doubt that his English-Arabic 
Lexicon is the best extant. 
Dr. Badger was born in April, 1815, at 
Chelmsford, Essex, and was brought up in 
ta. Afterwards he went to Beyrout, where 
he studied Arabic. In 1841 he returned to 
England, and was then ordained. He after- 
wards was elected by the Primate and the 
Bishop of London as delegate to the Nestorians 
of Kurdistan ; and his book on the Nestorians 
and their Rituals is of permenant value to the 
students of theology. 
In 1845 Dr. Badger was appointed chaplain 
on the Bombay establishment, and afterwards 
e was transferred to Aden, where he completed 
his term of service in 1862. He was awarded 
the Persian War medal for the valuable help 
rendered to Sir James Outram during the 














Persian Expedition in 1857. Sir James Outram 
further availed himself of the services of Dr. 
Badger during his visit to Egypt. When the 
late Sir Bartle Frere was sent to Zanzibar on a 
special mission by the government, Dr. Badger 
was selected as his confidential adviser; and, 
later, when the Sultan of Zanzibar visited this 
country, Dr. Badger was appointed to attend 
him, The relations thus established led to an 
intimate and regular correspondence with the 
Sultan, from which both Zanzibar and this 
country have derived much benefit. 

In 1873 Dr. Badger received the degree of 
D.C.L. from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was a knight of the Crown of Italy by 
royal letters patent, and a knight of the 
Gleaming Star of Zanzibar. He was also a 
Fellow of the Zoological and Geographical 
Societies, and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Among his many works the following deserve 
qpediall uaation : The History of the Seyyids and 
Iméms of Oman, Christianity and its Relation to 
Islim, Description of Malta and Gozo, The 
Government and its Relation with Education and 
Christianity in India, The Travels of Ludovico 
Varthema in India and the East, 1503-8. 

Dr. Badger, though of late years in infirm 
health, was ever active in promoting the ad- 
vancement of oriental learning in this country. 
It may be said of him, in the words of an 
Arab writer : 


‘“*Whate’er my faults may be, I have written 
that which will check the murmurs of censure, 
and raise the song of gratitude; and, though I 


die, in my works | live again, to guide the young 
to learn.”’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW KANISHKA INSCRIPTION. 


Vienna: Feb. 20, 1888. 

Of late Dr. J. Burgess has begun, at my 
request, fresh excavations in the Kankali Tila at 
Mathura, where Sir A. Cunningham found the 
important inscriptions from the reigns of the 
Indo-Scythian kings—Kanishka, Huvishka, and 
Viisudeva, published in vol. iii. of his Archaeo- 
logical Reports. 

To-day I have received from Dr. Burgess, as 
the first result of his labours, two excellent 
impressions of a most interesting fragment of 
an inscription, found on January 30. It is 
dated in the year 7 of the mahdraja rajatira[ ja] 
Shahi Kanishka, and mentions a vdchaka, or 
Jaina preacher, of the Aryyodeha (or perhaps 
Aryyadeha) gana, and of the Ndgabhita kula. 
Both these subdivisions of the Jaina monks 
occur in the longer list of teachers in the Kalpa- 
stitra, p. 290 of Dr. Jacobi’s translation, where 
it is stated that Ndgabhita is the first kula of 
the Uddeha gana. The inscription proves that 
this school—which, according to the Jaina 
tradition was founded about 200 B.c. in Magadha 
—flourished at Mathur’ about the end of the 
first century A.D. I shall publish the inscrip- 
tion in the next number of the Vienna Oriental 


Journal. G. BUHLER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A GEOLOGICAL memoir, entitled Etude sur le 
Bassin Houiller du Tonkin, by M. Sarran, has 
just appeared. The author, accompanied by 
experienced miners, visited Tonkin in 1885; and, 
in accordance with official instructions, under- 
took a detailed study of the coal formation, 
and opened up workings on some of the seams. 
The coal measures form a long band, stretching 
in an east and west direction for nearly 200 
kilometres. They rest upon either carboniferous 
limestone or Devonian sandstones, and are 
overlain by variegated clays and sandstones, 
reputed to be of Permian age. M. Sarran 
gives analyses of a large number of samples of 








— | 


the coal, showing its value as a steam-coal for 
the Navy. He concludes that ‘‘ le Tonkin posséde 
une richesse immense en excellent combustible.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. HENRY NETTLESHIP was to deliver a 
public lecture at Oxford to-day, March 3, on 
“The Evidence of the Ancient Latin Gram- 
marians regarding the Pronunciation of Latin.” 


THE Clarendon Press will publish very 
shortly a volume of Selections from Polybius, by 
Mr. J. L. Strachan Davidson, with prolegomena 
and appendices. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Co. have in the Press 
an Arabic - ge Dictionary, on a new 
system, by Mr. Habib Anthony Salmoné, which 
will be published under the patronage of the 
Government of India, and therefore at a low 
price. 

THE Royal Danish Academy of Sciences 
has offered a gold medal for the best essay on 
the following subject: ‘‘ What position did 
Sanskrit occupy in the general development of 
language in India? To what extent may it be 
assumed to have prevailed as a living language, 
and when did it cease to exist as such?” 
From the remarks in the prospectus in which 
this question is propounded, we gather that the 
essayists will be expected to discuss the validity 
of the evidence on which it is usually supposed 
that Sanskrit was a dead language in the days 
of Kalidasa or of Somadeva, and—if the current 
view be accepted—to account for the employ- 
ment of a purely learned language in works 
which, like those of the authors mentioned, 
have the appearance of having been written 
not merely for scholars, but for the ordinary 
educated public. It is pointed out that a 
complete solution of these questions would be 
of value, not only on account of its immediate 
bearing upon the history of the Indian 
languages, but also for the light which it would 
throw on many problems relating to the 
development of languages in general. Essays 
must be sent in before October 31, 1889. The 


adjudication will take place in the following 
February. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


University Ootrece Literary Socirery.—( Monday, 
February 13.) 

Tue Prestpent in the chair.—Mr. F. H. Cockle 
read a paper on ‘*Tennyson’s Early Poems.’’ 
Having glanced at the poems contained in the 
earliest volume, he turned to the poems published 
three years later, in 1833, and found a difference 
between the strong poetic sentiment, the artistic 
purpose thoroughly carried out in the latter, and 
the mere maukish sentimentality, and much that 
is aimless in the earlier volume. Tennyson was 
striving to extend his range in most varied direc- 
tions, and to attain to perfect integral complete- 
ness and finish in limited poetic forms. ving 
discussed ‘‘Mariana in the South’’ and ‘‘ The 
Lady of Shalott,’’ which he called poetical mono- 
chromes, he passed to a group of four typical love 
poems—English, Oriental, Greek, and Gothic. He 
contrasted the ‘‘Miller’s Daughter” with ‘‘ Fatima,” 
which remind us of the lines in the ‘‘ Princess”? : 


‘* Bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North.’’ 


‘*Oenone”’ was characterised by the sentient 
element, whereas in tie Gothic poem of “‘ The 
Sisters,’’ its forcefulness and wildness stand in 
antithesis to the spirit of great beauty and culture, 
fully expressed in the thesis of Lessing—that 
Gothic invention imitated the nature of pheno- 
mena, but ignored the nature of our feelings and 
emotions. Of ‘‘ The Two Voices”’’ and ‘‘ The Lotos- 
Eaters,’’ the one asks the question, Is life worth 
living? the other, Is life worth acting? The one 
is dialectical and ethical, the other purely poetical. 
The “‘ Dream of Fair Women”’ is a graft on a 
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Chaucerian stock, with suggestions taken from 
Dante, but full of modern colour. The poems 
were then discussed as regards more general 
points. 


AntTHrRopoLocicaL InstituTE.—( Tuesday, 
February 14.) 


Francis Gatton, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
Prof. Flower described two ekeletons of Akkas, a 
small negro race from Central Africa, which have 
been lately sent to the British Museum by Emin 
Pasha. Since these remarkable people (probably 
the origin of the stories of pygmies told by 
the Greeks) were discovered in the Monbutto 
country, to the west of the Albert Nyansa, by the 
intrepid German traveller Schweinfurth in 1870, 
they have received considerable attention from 
various anthropologists; and descriptions and 
measurements of several living individuals have 
been published, but hitherto no account of their 
anatomical character has been given. The skeletons 
obtained by Emin Pasha are the first that have 
been sent to Europe, and are, therefore, of great 
interest, especially as they fully confirm all that has 
been said of the diminutive size of these people, 
and prove them to be the smallest existing on the 
earth, smaller even than the natives of the 
Andaman Islands or the Bushmen of South Africa. 
These two skeletons, though both of full-grown 
people, are scarcely four English feet high; and a 
woman of the race, carefully measured by Emin 
Pasha, was still shorter. They are well formed, 
and present most of the characteristics of the 
negro race, except that the skull is rather rounder 
in shape than is usual. With respect to their 
character, it has been long ago pointed out 
by the French anthropologist Hamy, that in 
Equatorial Africa, extending from the West Coast, 
far into theinterior, arescattered tribes, interspersed 
among the more ordinary negro population, and 
distinguished from them by this form of head and 
by their diminutive stature. They appear to 
constitute a distirct branch of the great negro race 
to which the name of “‘ negrito” has been applied, 
and they bear the same relationship to their better 
grown neighbours as the small negritos of the 
Indian Archipelago do to the larger Melanesians 
or Oceanic negroes of the same regions. It is to 
this negrito race that the Akkas, whose 
characteristics have now for the first time been 
fully described, belong. As was pointed out by 
Prof. Flower, they differ in many important 
repects from the Bushmen, to whom Schweinfurth 
was inclined to ally them. ‘ 


Puitotocicar Society.—(Friday, February 17.) 


A. J. Exus, Esa., V.-P., in the chair.—Dr. Joseph 
Wright read a paper on ‘‘ The Dialect of Wind- 
hill, in the West Riding of Yorkshire.’ After 
discussing the qualifications necessary for an in- 
vestigator of dialects, and the principles upon 
whick a dialect grammar should be made, and 
stating that dialect work was almost worthless 
unless it was done by a man with a sound theo- 
retical and practical training in phonetics and 
hilology. Dr. Wright mentioned, from his own 
Kialect and standard English, several sound laws 
which could only be grasped upon philological 
principles, such as the change of initial 4/- to ¢l- 
and gi- to di- ; the change of final ¢ to r in mono- 
syllabic words, when ¢ is preceded by a short vowel 
and the next word begins with a vowel, ¢.g., @ mit 
im beside a mer im ‘“*I met him’; the Windhill 
forms brig. flig, rig (back), lig, mig, seag, neag, eg, 
fik, reik, beside standard English bridge, fledge, 
ridge, lie, midge, saw (a tool), gnaw, haw- (in 
hawthorn), flitch, reach; the development of b 
between m—/, m—r, and of d between n—1, n—r in 
standard English, where the Wildhill dialect 
has not developed them, wmal “‘humble,’’ tremal 
‘*tremble,”’ slwmar ‘ slumber,’’ lumer ‘‘ lumber,” 
anal ** handle,” kinal ‘‘ kindle,’’ thunar ‘* thunder,” 
ganer ** gander”’ ; or why the « in words of French 
origin has influenced the s, ¢, in standard English 
words like sugar, future, &c., but has simply been 
dipthongised to iw in the Windhill dialect, siugar, 
fiuter, &. He next proceeded to show the great 
use to which dialect work might be put, to clear up 
many unsettled points of Old and Modern Englis 
phonology; as that the « in O.E. rust “‘ rust,’”’ 
sluma “ slumber,’”? must have been long, because 








in the Windhill dialect the vowel in these words 
now ap as ad, rast, slam, ‘‘slumber,’’? which 
presupposes an old long #@ The Windhill 
dialect still keeps quite apart, O.E. 2 (=W. i), 
@ (=W. is), and old ¢in open syllables (=W ei), 
all three of which have become 7 in standard 
English ; and several other vowel sounds which 
have regularly fallen together in the literary 
language, such as jad ‘‘yard’’ (=3 feet) and jad 
‘*yard’’ (=enclosed space), wak ‘‘ work’ verb, 
and wak ‘‘ work’’ noun, /i ‘*‘ to lie’ (mentiri), lig 
“to lie down,’? &c. Dr. Wright strongly con- 
demned the prevalent tendency to assign undue 
importance to Scandinavian influence upon English. 
And, although he granted tnat there is a sprinkling 
of Norse forms in English, he quoted several forms 
generally supposed to be due to Norse influence, 
but which he maintained had been regularly 
developed on English ground from their corre- 
sponding O.E. forms ; such as the development of 
O.E. d to voiced th in words like father, mother, 
weather, gather, hither, thither, whither, &c., 
where d has become ¢h through the influence of the 
following 7. He said that in very many English 
dialects, asin the Windhill dialect, intervocalic d 
followed by 7 invariably becomes voiced ¢h, even 
in words of French origin, as pathar ‘‘ powder,’’ 
consithar ‘* consider,’’ which shows the absurdity of 
assuming Norse influence upon such words. After 
this he gave a phonetic description of the vowel 
system of the Windhill dialect, tracing each sound 
back to its O.E. form. In the historical part, he 
was obliged to confine himself almost exclusively 
to the Windhill development of the O.E. vowels 
and diphthongs of accented syllables, mentioning 
here and there only what their development was in 
other than chief accented syllables. But Dr. 
Wright volunteered to treat the rest—the vowels 
of other than chief accented syllables, the con- 
sonant system (which he said contained many 
peculiarities) and the accidence—at some future 
meeting. He also promised a paper on ‘‘ Some 
Mistaken Notions of the Principles of English 
Philology, as illustrated in Modern Etymological 
Dictionaries.” 


AxrstoTeLIan Socrrty.—(Monday, February 20.) 


Suapwortu H. Hopason, EsQ , president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Rev. E. P. 
Scrymgour on ‘‘The Real Essence of Religion.’ 
He began by insisting on the comprehensive 
character of philosophy, considered as rationally 
encyclopaedic, its progress involving, of necessity, 
a vast intellectual co-operation. To such co- 
operation, as pre-eminently marking modern life, 
he pointed as the origin of that peculiar idea 
named consciousness, considered as the problem 
of philosophy ; which, accordingly, he found to fall 
into four natural divisions, in each of which the 
same problem is studied successively from a more 
comprehensive point of view. These he named (1) 
conception, (2) community, (3) science, (4) 
conscience. Under the first head we study the 
mode in which all real objects whatsoever are 
grasped by means of a progressive understanding 
of their mutual relations. Under the second, 
attention is fixed on that sort of real objects 
already distinguished as persons, and we observe 
how these are progressively known to one another 
by means of their mutual relationship, and how 
the establishment of such personal community 
depends upon acomnon knowledge of real objects 
generally. Having thus obtained a sufficient 
apprehension of the function of knowledge in the 
establishment of community, we observe under the 
third head how the progress of this knowledge 
brings to light a new set of objects under the name 
of laws—objects which must be recognised as real 
by the note of their permanent interest, which he 
maintained to be everywhere the criterion of 
reality. Seeing that the knowledge of law is pre- 
eminently the means by which community is 
established, we have finally to mark more decisively 
that this knowledge is progressive, and, therefore, 
voluntary. Under the fourth head consciousness 
appears as well, and as such it is the domain of 
religion. Healthy life is briefly described as con- 
ceptual endeavour, issuing spontaneously in 
reasonable action. But such progressive endeavour 
cannot be imposed upon an individual otherwise 
than as duty. Law is the utterance of superior 
power; but this power is not force. It acts upon 





the individual as influence, persuading, convincing, 
constraining—not compelling. He may resist its 
authority, and so destroy himself and injure 
others; and there is nothing to overcome such 
resistance but conviction of the majesty of law as 
rationally supreme. The conception of Jaw as force 
the reader maintained to be demonstrably untrue, 
As rational superiority, acting through knowledge, 
he contended that it is the saving power in human 
life. As permanent influence constraining to pro- 
gressive rational endeavour, it is the supreme will, 
and therefore personal. Conceptual endeavour, 
in its perfection, is the fulfilment of supreme will 
on the part of an individual—it is a perfect act of 
will, essentially progressive and beneficent. But, 
because it is an act of will, it has of necessity its 
counterpart in opposition, more or less pronounced. 
Such opposition is an act of willin the negative 
sense, essentially retrogressive and destructive. 
Such bare assertion of will in defiance of admitted 
superiority, the reader maintained to be the real 
essence of evil. In the act of sin, vital progrecs 
is arrested, degradation is its necessary conse- 
quence—wanton self-abandonment alternates with 
blind selfishness, until, by a real act of will, moral 
vitality is restored. As free obedience to acknow- 
ledged superiority, such an act of restoration is 
essentially religious; and it is in view of such 
restoration, preeminently, that supreme power 
appears as beneficient. God is good because He 
rescues man from the peril of sin, which is 
inherent in the nature of consciousness as will. 
As the sustaining energy of progressive endeavour, 
God is the saviour of that community of which 
He is the head. Itis true that law, as actually 
knowa, appears fragmentary, and, in part, conflict- 
ing; but in its perpetual unfolding, it bears 
within it a promise of perfected reconciliation. 
The central secret we may not expect to possess 
otherwise than prospectively —we are constrained 
to seek it; and the intrinsic purpose of this per- 
petual unfolding is manifestly known as the pro- 
gressive perfection of the civil life.—The paper 
was followed by a discussion. 


Roya Astatic.—(Monday, February 20.) 


Sir Freperic Goipsmrp in the chair.—Mr. Bendall 
exhibited some leaves of an interesting palm-leaf 
MS. of the Lamkavataras, and pointed out the 
importance of obtaining such MSS. from Nepal. 
Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole gave an address on 
the ‘Political Relations of Shah Ismail I. and 
Tahmasp, the Safavis, with Babar and Humayun, 
Emperors of Delhi,”’ on which valuable light had 
been thrown by new coins acquired at the British 
Museum.—Mr. Howorth confirmed Mr. Poole’s 
views on the authority of parallel notices from the 
Mongolian side, and a discussion followed. 

Royat Socrzry or Lireraturs.—(We dnesday, 

February 22.) 


Str Patrick Cotaunovn, president, in the chair.—A 
paper was read by Mr. J.Offord, jun., on ‘‘ Recent 
Discoveries in Egyptian Papyri.”” The author 
confined himself to papyri containing historical 
matter, commencing with the information de- 
rivable from them as to the nations inhabiting 
Western Asia, Africa, and the basin of the 
Mediterranean in pre-historic times. Atter allud- 
ing to the gradual completion of the list of 
Egyptian monarchs which in a fragmentary form is 
contained in the Turin papyrus, reference was 
made to the immense value of the demotic papyri 
in various European collections. An explana‘ion 
of the origin, nature, and history of this difficult 
form of writing was given, explaining the results 
achieved by continental scholars who have been 
foremost in its decypherment; and the historical 
information obtained from these papyri was passed 
in review, especially the demotic chronicle of the 
later dynasties, and the light thrown upon the 
history of Egypt under the Ptolemies. In con- 
clusion, a résumé was given of the papyrus in the 
possession of Lord Monk-Bretton, containing the 
anathemas of a Pagan mother against her son for 
becoming a convert to Christianity.—At the con- 
clusion of the paper the President complimented 
the reader upon the able and lucid manner in 
which he had treated his subject, and said that, 
looking at much of what had recently been dis- 
covered in Egyptian papyri, and comparing it with 
what was now passing in England, one might well 
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say l’histoire se répéte. He thought that in some 
respects we knew more than the ancients them- 
selves did of Egytian iry.—Dr. Leitner, who 
followed, drew attention to the fact already alluded 
to by the reader, that the same word in old 
Egyptian sometimes meant either a year, a day, 
or even other measurements of time.—Dr. W. 
Kuighton compared the history of — with 
that of Egypt, especially in regard to the action 
of the priestly caste ; and Mr. KE. Gilbert Highton, 
after briefly adverting to a corroboration of 
Herodotus furnished by one of the papyriin regard 
to King Amasis, stated that the famous lost works 
of Eratosthenes, the chief librarian at Alexandria 
under Ptolemy Euergetes, treating of the whole 
field of history and geography, were a proof 
that the learned ancients knew far more than 
perhaps we should ever do of the annals of the 
earliest times and of the origin of nations. 








FINE ART. 


COLLECTORS of PICTURES, CHINA, &c., can Insure against Fire in 
the best offices at reduced rates and upon a special system which provides 
a guarantee (which an ordinary — does not) of full payment in the 
eveot of claims, by applying to the FINE ART INSURERS PROTECTION 
SOciETY, 43, Botolph-lane, Eastcheap, E.C, 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Chrismas presents.— 
Geo, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


TuE present exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy is one of more than ordinary excel- 
lence; but it is an exhibition which it takes 
some time fittingly to appraise, for its merit lies 
less in a few prominent pictures than in its 
generally high average of accomplished and 
successful work. 

Most of the large and notable figure- 
pictures come from London, for several of 
the leading Scottish figure-painters have this 
year been prevented from exhibiting in their 
usual force. Mr. W. E. Lockhart, for instance, 
has been busied with his royal commission for 
the memorial picture of the ‘‘ Jubilee Service in 
Westminster Abbey” ; and Mr. Robert Gibb has 
not been able, as yet, to complete his important 
subject of the ‘‘ Battle of the Alma.” Among 
the leading London works are Mr. Pettie’s 
vigorous—if rather melodramatic and forced— 
picture of ‘‘The Chieftain’s Candlesticks,” and 
his ‘Scene from Peveril of the Peak,” Mr. 
Briton Reviére’s ‘‘Old World Wanderer,”’ Mr. E. 
J. Poynter’s refined and scholarly ‘‘ Visit of 
Aesculapius,” lent by the Royal Academy ; and, 
among landscapes, Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘‘ View of 
ae from the Salisbury =. and Mr. 
Henry Moore’s large sea-piece, ‘‘ Calm before a 
Storm.” The foreign pictures include a delicate 
grey landscape by Corot, and a rich and mellow 
cattle-piece by Van Marcke. 

Mr. W. M’Taggart is always prominent in 
these exhibitions by reason of his bold 
and masterly brush-work, and the sense of 
brilliant sunlight and boundless atmosphere 
which he manages to introduce into his sub- 
jects. He exhibits “‘Corn in the Ear”—a 
graceful little picture of a pair of children 
seated beside a harvest-field; a large subject— 
singularly fresh and spirited—of boys bathing 
in the sea; and a brilliant coast-scene, with a 
fishing-boat making the harbour bar. Mr. W. 
Hole paints with great vigour a dark impressive 
subject of a knight returning from Flodden, 
beating the torn banner of his country—the most 
Successful work that he has yet produced; and 
Mr. W. D. M’Kay contributes a careful picture 
of a party of labourers resting at midday in 
the hayfield. During the past year or two the 
Pictures of Mr. G. O. Reid have attracted 
much attention by the precision of their execu- 
tion and the keen truth of their character- 
painting. To the present exhibition he sends 
4 delightful cabinet-sized interior, depicting a 
Sco ush rent-day—or ‘‘Oor Laird’s Coort 
Day” as the painter titles it—filled with 





admirably expressive little figures ; and a larger 
example representing a last-century author 
about to read some cherished literary produc- 
tions to a party of friends. Mr. T. Austen 
Brown is another of the extra-academic painters 
who is coming rapidly to the front. This year 
he has entirely changed his style of work, and, 
peas my © method founded upon that of the 
modern Dutch figure-painters, he has produced 
several very striking quietly coloured subjects 
of gypsy and peasant life, admirably vigorous 
and expressive in handling and satisfying in 
tone and relation; while from Mr. R. Payton 
Reid are some graceful, but rather feebly 
coloured, studies of Bavarian life. 

In the department of landscape the Academy 
is, as usual, distinctly strong. Mr. George 
Reid sends a sin rly pure and pearly view of 
Norham, and a low-toned winter view of St. 
Mary’s Loch, distinguished by great unity of 
sombre feeling. r. W. D. M’Kay paints 
with more than his accustomed vigour of hand- 
ling and force of colouring a south-country 
lane scene in a breezy ‘‘ October Afternoon ” ; 
and Mr. J. Lawton Wingate, one of the most 
delicate and sensitive of Scottish landscape- 
painters, contributes liberally, his most import- 
ant subject being ‘The Woods in Winter”—a 
scene amid the forest, with a lonely pool at 
which deer are drinking. Mr. J. Campbell 
Noble shows several striking studies of sky and 
sea, hardly equal, however, to some of the 
landscape work that he has recently exhibited ; 
and Mr. Robert Noble has a view of Preston 
Mill, admirably rich in colour and mellow in 
effect, while his ‘‘ Féte Champétre”’ isa bolder, 
if less fully successful, experiment in potent 
chromatic harmonies. 

Among the works of portraiture, Mr. George 
Reid—who also exhibits two notably delicate 
and splendid examples of flower-painting—has 
a head of Dr. Skene, the historian, solid in 
handling and silvery in tone; and a refined 
little bust-portrait of Sir. Douglas Maclagan. 
Mr. J. R. Reid contributes a very richly 
coloured half-length of a lady. Several grace- 
ful female portraits are among the examples 
of the refined and cultured art of the late Mr. 
Robert Herdman, in whose footsteps his son, 
Mr. Duddingstone Herdman, is closely following, 
as is evident from his full-length of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Newton, of Castlandhill,” and other works 
upon the walls. Mr. W. E. Lockhart’s con- 
tributions include a characteristic likeness of 
the Rev. Dr. Cairns, and that graceful portrait 
of two children in fancy dress which he sent 
last year to Burlington House. Other pro- 
minent exhibitors of portraits are Mr. Otto 
Leyde, Mr. C. M. Hardie, Mr. W. Hole, and 
Mr. R. P. Bell. Mr. R. Alexander, the Acade- 
mician elect, shows a masterly picture of a 
donkey and her foal. 

In the water-colour room the most notable 
works are a series of small landscapes by Sir 
W. Fettes Douglas, admirable for precision of 
touch and quiet harmony of colour; and Mr. 
Tom Scott’s ‘‘Autumnal Landscape, near 
Earlston, Berwickshire,” and his ‘‘ Return to 
Selkirk after Flodden”’—a striking combination 
of landscape and figure painting. 








JAPANESE XYLOGRAPHY AT THE 
BURLINGTON CLUB. 


PossIBLy before this article is published the 
Japanese pictures in the British Museum will 
be open to public inspection, and, with the aid 
of Mr. Anderson’s catalogue, the study of the 
pictorial art of Japan will for the first time be 
possible in England. But this collection does 
not illustrate the progress of wood-engraving 
in Japan; and the present exhibition at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club has a special interest 
of its own. Wood-engraving is an art prac- 
tised by the Japanese centuries before it was 





known in Europe; and in the production of 
coloured wood-engravings printed from a 
number o; blocks they are unrivalled. The 
walls of the Club’s gallery in Savile Row are 
now hung with specimens of Japanese chromo- 
xylography from the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century to the present day, arranged in 
chronological order ; and numerous glass cases 
are filled with books coloured and uncoloured, 
the open leaves of which present a variety of 
pictures of smaller scale, but not less beautiful 
or interesting. 

Some specimens are also shown of archaic 
wood-cutting, one of which (No. 1) is a repre- 
sentation of India, rudely cut on a large 
block of pearwood which is still preserved 
at the Temple of Shibamata, near Tokyo, and 
attributed to the Abbot Nichiren (1222-1282). 
The priests seem to have been the first encou- 
ragers of the art, and Mr. Anderson says in the 
preface to the catalogue : 


‘* There are still preserved in the temples of Japan 
a number of pictorial blocks attributed to the eariy 
native fathers of the Buddhist religion, from the 
seventh century downwards ; and, although most 
of these engravings are obvious frauds, the evi- 
dence in the case of a few is unassailable.” 


The one here shown is rude enough ; but it is 
not wanting in a barbarous vigour, and will at 
least be interesting to experts like Mr. W. J. 
Linton for the very bold use of ‘‘ white line ”— 
afeature that disappears in the more modern 
work, which, however perfect in execution, 
follows faithfully the lines of the original 
drawing, which was pasted face downwards on 
the block. 

Like the drawings on the walls, the books in 
the cases are carefully arranged; and as much 
information about both as can be afforded in 
the space occupied is given by Mr. Anderson 
in the excellent catalogue, for which a great 
deal of the material is contained in the author’s 
catalogue to the collection in the British 
Museum and the Pictorial Artsof Japan. From 
the latter are also taken a good many of the 
black and white illustrations, which render the 
catalogue still more interesting and valuable, 
as they are well chosen to mark various phases 
of Japanese art. Of the books it is impossible 
to say more than that they range from the 
early illustrated books of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, such as the Isé mono- 
gatari (1608), an ancient romance, and the 
Jokio hiden (1649), a pictorial mirror of in- 
struction for women, to the Ainu Stories, told 
in English by B. H. Chamberlain, illustrated 
by the living artist Sensai Yeitaku, and pub- 
lished at Tokyo in 1887. A whole case is 
occupied by books illustrated by the popular 
Hokusai and his schovl; and the place of 
honour over the mantelpiece is assigned to 
an original drawing by Hokusai, one of a 
set of a hundred drawn for the engraver, but 
never cut. The remainder are, or were, in the 
possession of Mr, Ernest Hart. 

It is the ‘‘ single sheet” chromo-xylographs 
upon the wall which form the most attractive 
feature of the exhibition. Some of the com- 
paratively early ones like (10 and 12) groups of 
women by Nishimara Shigénaga and his pupil, 
Ishikawa Toyonobu, are charming in artistic 
feeling and delicate arrangement of colour. 
More beautiful, however, are the mosaic-like 
harmonies of Shunché (14 and 52), and his 
designs are also remarkable for their grace of 
posture and line. The theatrical sheets of 
Shunsh6 are masterly in colour as well as in 
vigorous drawing ; and indeed, if we accept the 
Japanese ideals of grace and dramatic action, 
there is little on the north wall of the room 
which is not admirable of itskind. As beautiful 
as any are the portraits of women by Kitawo 
Masanobu and Utagawa Toyokuni (64, 69, 72). 
The latter artist is also seen to advantage in 
larger compositions—such as ‘‘ Women crossing 
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the Tama River” and “Girls fishing in the 
Tama River,” where the motion of the river is 
wonderfully given by a clever convention, and 
the decorative value of the composition and 
arrangement of colour is of a high order. 
Since 1825, it is said that the art of printing 
in colours has declined, and, in recent years, the 
colours themselves have sadly deteriorated in 
quality. Signs of this are visible on the south 
wall, but nevertheless there is little even there 
which is not fine. Few of the sheets are 
more beautiful in colour than the ‘‘ Interior of 
Morita Theatre” (150), by Kunisada; nothing 
more grandly decorative or impressive than 
“The Great Storm in the Bay of Oiira” by 
the same artist (148); and few groups more 
finely dramatic than that by Kuniyoshi, where 
Juré and Gord are waiting for vengeance at the 
door of Kudo Sukétsuné (153). It must, how- 
ever, be owned that in delicacy of colour the 
later pictures cannot be compared with those 
of Mr. Anderson’s fifth period (1769-1825), and 
that gaudiness and want of harmony are too 
frequent as one nears the door. . M. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF TARRANEH. 
Siout: Feb. 6, 1838. 
[Tux following report—the first of the present 
season—bas been received from Mr. F. Ll. 
Griffith, the student attached to the Fund.— 
Amelia B. Edwards, Hon. Sec.] 

On New Year’s day I opened the campaign 
on the western edge of the delta at Tarraneh. 
The mounds there, called Kim abi Billfi, are 
very extensive, and of considerable height. 
They lie on the edge of the desert at a point 
where the principal road from the Natron 
Lakes enters the Delta. The date of the surface 
rubbish seems to be early Arabic, and late 
Roman red brick extends as deep as one can 
conveniently excavate. The cemetery, which is 
very large and surrounds the town on three 
sides, is for the most part equally late; but a 
gravestone that I found is, perhaps, of the 
second century A.D. The tombs in the ceme- 
tery are rectangular and awkwardly domed, 
not arched. They are built in the main of 
crude brick, but have been much pulled to pieces 
for the sake of red brick, which was used in 
some part of the construction. They appear to 
contain no antiquities of importance, though 
there have been glass vessels in some. Epitaphs 
on limestone have been abundant, but generally 
only chips of them remain. 

The name of the city was no doubt Terenuthis, 
surviving still in Tarrineh. The latter is a 
small village one mile east of the mounds ; and 
a mile south-east of Tarrineh, but across the 
river, is a second mound, also large, but low. 
On the surface it seems to be moderately late 
Roman, and, though dug out by the fellahin 
to water level, it does not show anything cer- 
tainly earlier than Roman times. Some large 
granite columns prove its importance at that 
date. One of the blocks of granite (reworked) 
has the name of Rameses IT. 

There are no early sites of importance in the 
neighbourhood, so far as I could ascertain ; and 
Prosopis and Momemphis must be at some dis- 
tance. 

Notwithstanding the late date of Kim abi 
Billi I found several early antiquities there. 
On the late Roman rubbish lay part of an 
ushabti of a man named Raneferab, after 
Psammetichus II. No doubt this has been used 
as an amulet. To the same category must be 
attributed a much-worn scarab of Amenhotep 
III. recording his marriage with Thé, and his 
lion hunts. Of more importance is a large 
block of hard Gebel Ahmar sandstone in the 
mosque at Terrineh, which bas the ovals and 
standard of Necho in the centre. The king is 


styled friend of Neith of Sais, so far as I could 
decipher the fragmentary inscription. This 
block would seem to have been a way-mark for 
ee to the Wady, or something of that 
kind. 

The Ptolemies, too, seem to have paid especial 
attention to the place. Strabo mentions Mene- 
laus as the name of a city in the neighbourhood ; 
and probably, like the Menelaite nome south of 
Alexandria, it was called after the brother of 
Ptolemy Soter. If we may not compare the 
name of Abii Billi with Menelaus, it is at any 
rate significant that a sufficiently handsome 
temple was built by Soter and Philadelphus at 
the side of the road to the Wady, just at 
the crest of the rise to the desert hills. Inlater 
times the city of Terenuthis, founded at the 
edge of the desert, spread along the road until 
it reached the same point, and the mounds of 
Ktim abi Billi partly overlap the old temple 
site. 

The enclosure of this temple, with its cham- 
bers and the wall of the foundation, are still 
partly traceable, but not a single block of stone 
remains. The whole of the limestone had been 
cleared out of the loose sand and gravel, and [ 
found a good part of it in the centre of the 
town built into a wall, the remnants of which 
are now fifteen feet in rubbish. Several feet 
above the foundation of this wall is a tile pave- 
ment with small marble columns lying upon it. 
It is evident that we have here the site of suc- 
cessive churches ; and the earliest of them was 
built of stone taken direct from the pagan 
temple, and built in without any reworking. 
This reminds me of a passage quoted by Cham- 
pollion from a Coptic author, where it is related 
that the governor of Letopolis, on receiving an 
imperial edict in favour of Christianity, imme- 
diately pulled down the temple, and built 
churches on the site. It is seldom that lime- 
stone remains are found in the Delta. It is 
evident that the town grew very rapidly in 
height in the Coptic period ; and the limestone 
walls were gradually buried in buildings out- 
side, the pavement of the church being raised 
without moving the walls, and this contributed 
to the preservation of the lower courses. 

The inscriptions on the blocks are of no great 
interest. The cartouches of Ptolemy Soter, 
who rarely appears in person as a builder, 
though he reigned twenty years after the death 
of Alexander IV., and those of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus recur continually, with dedications to 
the cow goddess Hathor, of Mafkal, ‘the 
splendour of Bast.” I can find no special 
local reference in any of the inscriptions, and 
it is clear that no ancient centre of worship 
existed here. There is a block from the same 
place bearing the name of the Hemnopolite 
Thoth, with part of a late cartouche that I can- 
not identify. 

I did not work out the site completely, as it 
was not very promising. I have had all the 
interesting pieces of sculpture sawn off and 
taken to Bulag, as the only means of saving 
them from the limekiln. A number of sculp- 
tured blocks have been found in former years, 
and taken to the village or built into saqiehs. 

It is probable that the nation, salt, and bull- 
rushes of the Wady Natrin were made use of 
in very ancient times; but it is within easy 
reach of the Delta, and at the present day much 
is collected by the fellahin from Terrdineh. 
The remains in the Wady are few. The monas- 
teries have been the chief feature of the place 
since the introduction of Christianity; and, 
while the Ptolemies and Romans no doubt 
placed garrisons in the neighbourhood to pro- 
tect the frontier and keep the wandering tribes 
in order, and also worked the produce of the 
Wady more systematically, the most flourishing 
time in the history—both of the Wady and of 
Terenuthis—was the period of Coptic monas- 





teries, F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 





THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
INDIA. 


THE Survey Party of the North Western Pro- 
vinces and Oude circle, under Dr. A. Fiibrer 
and Mr. E. W. Smith, conducted operations in 
the districts of Allahabad, Banda, and Hamir- 
pur during the cold season of 1886-87. 

Accurate and detailed drawings were made 
of the ancient Buddhist and Braihmanical 
remains at the village of Manknir, near Bitha ; 
of the mediaeval Brihmanical temples and 
statues in the fort of Garhw4, near Bhargarh ; 
of several Jain images excavated at Kosim ; 
and of the rock-cave of Gopila at Prabhisa 
on the Jamna in Allahabad district; of the 
Chandeli temples at Barhi-Kathura, Ramnagar, 
Rauli-Golé, Raisin, and Kalanjar in Banda 
district ; and of those at Mahobi and Rahilya 
in Hamirpur district. Excavations were made 
in the ruined forts of Bith’d and Kosam, and 
near the large lingam temple of Nilakantha at 
Kalanjar, which yielded, among other relics, a 
number of ancient Buddhist coins, enamelled 
beads, and pottery, which have been deposited 
in the Lucknow Provincial Museum. 

The report submitted on this tour treats of 
the history, architecture, and archaeology of 
Allahabad, Jhiisi, Bitha, Deoriyd, Manknar, 
Bihar, Garhwai, Bhargarh, Barhi-Kathura, 
Rikhian caves, Kosim, Prabhasa, Rithaura, 
Piira, Rimnagar, Lokhri, Rauli-Gola, Rasin, 
Birpur, Kalanjar, Mahoba, and Rihilya. It 
is accompanied by the texts and trans- 
lations of 10 Arabic, 24 Persian, and 
over 250 Sanskrit inscriptions, among which 
there are 24 new Gupta ones, and over 35 
belonging to the sixth and seventh centuries. 
The most successful event of the season, how- 
ever, was the entering of the almost inacces- 
sible cave of Gopila, high up in the face of the 
hill of Prabhisa, by means of a wooden crib 
let down from the overhanging rocks of the 
hill, with the result of obtaining three inscrip- 
tions of the Indo-Scythian period, the oldest of 
which is dated Vikrama samvat 10 (B.c. 47), 
besides five Gupta inscriptions. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. J. 8, Virtue & Co. announce as a re- 
issue, a library edition of Knight's Pictorial 
Shakspere, in eight monthly vols. Each 
volume will contain about 500 pages of text, 
and 150 illustrations by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
C. W. Cope, C. R. Leslie, G. S. Newton, 
Riehard Redgrave, J. M. W. Turner, Frank 
Stone, Sir J. Noel Paton, and others. The 
first volume, containing ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
‘*Hamlet,” ‘‘Cymbeline,” ‘‘ Othello,” ‘‘Timon 
of Athens,” and ‘‘ King Lear,’’ will be pub- 
lished at the end of March. 

THE spring exhibition of the New English 
Art Club will be held at che Dudley Gallery. 
The selecting jury and hanging committee of 
this society are elected by the members and 
exhibitors of the previous year, all works, even 
those of members, being submitted to the jury. 


THE last number of the Transactions of the 
Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society 
(Leicester: Gibbons) contains a paper on ‘‘ The 
Roman Pavement in Jewry Wall Street,” 
together with a photograph from a drawing. 
This handsome, though fragmentary, example 
of tesselated pavement was first discovered in 
1832 ; and it has recently been acquired by the 
corporation of Leicester, who purchased the 
house beneath which it lies in order to its better 
preservation. 


Mr. VINCENT ARTHUR SMITH, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has conferred a great service upon 
ull students of the early history of India by 
compiling a general index to all the twenty- 
three reports of the archaeological survey, pub- 
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lished yearly under the superintendence of Sir 
A. Cunningham. The work consists of just 200 
pages, besides a glossary. It seems to be 
arranged on sound and useful principles, one of 
the chief features being that it identifies, so far 
as possible by district or state, the villages and 
other petty sites so often vaguely mentioned in 
the original reports. It is published by the 
superintendent of government printing, Cal- 
cutta, at the price of six rupees (say 10s.). 





THE STAGE. 


THE “LADY OF LYONS” AT THE 
GLOBE. 


Tue ‘‘ Lady of Lyons ” was done for the second 
time at the Globe Theatre on Wednesday after- 
noon, before a crowded and_ enthusiastic 
audience; and there can be no doubt that the 
interpretation was as able and as satisfactory 
as any that has been seen in London for many 
years, We liked the playing, though we can- 
not say that we liked the piece. The piece, 
indeed, is one about which the opinions of 
actors and the public on the one hand, and of 
literary men upon the other, are pretty sure to 
te divided. The public recognises the broad 
appeal of Lord Lytton’s drama to our common 
human sympathies; the actor recognises that, 
and, to boot, the technical skill of a dramatist 
who through five entire acts has hardly lost 
one possible opportunity for stage effect. But 
the literary man is annoyed at the very second- 
rate quality of the poetry; at the want of 
verisimilitude in more than one of the 
characters; and he declines to be moved by 
the expression of very obvious sentiments, as, 
for instance, that the husband’s roof is ever 
the temple of the wife’s honour, and that, 
whatever divorces are pronounced, there can 
never be divorce between mother and son. But 
to a fine and telling interpretation—like that in 
which Mr. Wilson Barrett and Miss Eastlake 
have the principal parts—the literary man may 
at all times be as willing as the public to do 
justice. Nay, perhaps the writer who analyses 
may be yet more alive than the public to the 
feat which is accomplished when the characters 
of Lord Lytton’s stage romance are endowed 
with vitality by the actor. It is too late in 
the day to discuss the play in detail, but we 
will point out two or three of the most 
excellent features of the Globe performance ; 
and, as a performance so successful is certain to 
be repeated, this will be worth doing. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett cannot look otherwise 
than picturesque as Claude Melnotte, but we 
prefer his appearance as a successful soldier in 
the last act to his appearance as the poetic 
peasant in the earlier portion of the play. He 
is so thoroughly a master of the demands of the 
part that it is a little difficult to say what he 
does best; but he is certainly especially sym- 
pathetic in Claude Melnotte’s first renunciation 
of his bride in the cottage scene in the second— 
or is it the third ?—act, and he is extraordi- 
narily spirited in that scene in the fourth act 
in which Claude Melnotte is afforded the oppor- 
tunity of departing for the wars. In the first 
of the scenes we have mentioned, he touches us 
hardly less than he touched us in his illustra- 
tion of the very different troubles of Chatterton. 
In the second his very manner of execution 
gives evidence of his sagacity of conception; to 
have reserved himself more or less for this out- 
burst, of the fourth act, is to show plainly his 
opinion that it is here that the crisis of the play 
is really reached. Miss Eastlake is a sym- 
pathetic and powerful Pauline, but her power 
is shown less in the expression of scorn and of 
wounded pride than of the fascination which 
she feels in Claude’s presence and of her real 
aftection for him. Of course, Miss Eastlake is 
Proficient in the habitual business of the part ; 





but from an actress of her thoughtfulness 
and inventiveness we expect fresh sugges- 
tions, nor—time-worn though the part is— 
do we fail to receive them. There is an 
extraordinarily successful clutch of reproach 
and irritation administered by her to Claude 
Melnotte in the cottage scene, which reveals a 
world of feeling —testiness, disappointment, 
uncertainty, nervous irritation. That is only 
one detail, but it is as effective as it is possible 
to make it. A wholly fresh rendering of such 
a character as Pauline’s would be impracticable, 
for the dramatist has laid down quite clearly 
the lines on which alone the actress may pro- 
ceed. A greater poet is very likely more in- 
definite—leaves more room to the imagination. 
Several of the minor characters—if minor they 
may be called—are played with a good deal of 
spirit, Mr. George Barrett is extremely like- 
able as Damas. Mr. Austin Melford is quaint 
and old-world looking as Pauline’s father, the 
successful merchant or manufacturer of Lyons. 
Mr. C. Hudson — who still, unconsciously no 
no doubt, has his moments of imitating Mr. 
Irving—is a realistic Beauscant : very clever 
and acceptable, we think. And, finally, Mr. 
Charles Fulton relates with befitting passion the 
indignities to which, as Claude’s messenger, he 
has been subject. 








STAGE NOTES. 

THE Browning Society’s performance of ‘‘A 
Blot on the ’Scutcheon” has necessarily been 
postponed till Thursday, March 15—next 
Thursday having been appointed for the 
Olympic production of ‘‘ Christina,” and it 
being obviously impossible for Miss Alma 
Murray to play the heroine of both pieces in 
the cour e of the same day The cast for ‘‘ The 
Blot” includes, besides the ‘‘star”’ actress, 
Messrs. Fulton, Rodney, Webster and Foss, and 
Miss Alexes Leighton. 


THE Olympic cast for ‘‘ Christina’”—which, 
after the experience of last summer, is said to 
be assured already of a certain run—is particu- 
larly strong. Besides Miss Alma Murray, there 
are numbered among the ladies Miss Rose 
Leclercq, Miss Carlotta Addison, and Miss 
Helen Leyton. Mr. Yorke Stephens, Mr. 
Frank Archer, and Mr. Brandon Thomas are 
among the best-known men; and an important 
part is also to be played by Mr. Willard, who 
is accouuted by all real students of the stage 
as one of the most interesting actors now in 
London. 


M. CoqveELIn has re-appeared at the 
Royalty Theatre, along with Mdlle. Kalb—a 
very competent and mirth-provoking actress 
of pure comedy, who got a prize at the Con- 
servatoire several years ago, and has since 
been at the Francais. 


AFTER the ‘“‘ Pompadour”’—which has yet to 
be produced—has run its course at the Hay- 
market, there will be brought out a new play 
by Mr. H. A. Jones, to which, we hear, the 
finishing strokes have been already put. 


By the death of Mr. John Clayton, which 
occurred this week, almost suddenly, at Liver- 
pool, the stage loses an actor who was much 
admired and a man who was much liked. Mr. 
John Clayton, whose real name was Calthorpe, 
was but forty-three years of age. He looked, 
perhaps, somewhat older. Many years ago 
he was a subtle and unctuous Joseph Surface. 
He first made a distinct mark with the large 
public by his discreet and chivalrous and ex- 
tremely pathetic performance of the hero of 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s and Mr. Merivale’s 
‘* All for Her ’—an adaptation of A Tale of T'wo 
Cities, in which it was Mr. Clayton’s happy lot 
to impersonate the character that stands for 
Sidney Carton. Afterwards Mr. Clayton made 
at the very least a succes d’estime ina little piece 
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of which we forget the title, but of which the 
main theme is the momentary love of a guar- 
dian for the ward whom he has nurtured. It 
was founded, if we mistake not, on Mr. 
Besant’s and Mr. Rice’s My Little Girl. Later 
Mr. Clayton developed comic qualities of the 
‘* full-bodied ’”’ sort, such as were better suited 
to modern farcical comedy than to the classic 
English comedy in which he had been seen 
long before. ‘Thus, in two pieces of Mr. 
Pinero’s—wholly farcical in idea but written 
with the utmost smartness—he was very pecu- 
liarly successful. These were ‘“‘ The School- 
mistress” and ‘‘Dandy Dick.” Both were 
produced and had long runs—at the Court 
‘Theatre, where Mr. Clayton was associated 
with Mr. Arthur Cecil in management and with 
Mrs. John Wood and Miss Rose Norreys in 
acting. Had Mr. Clayton lived, he would, 
during the present spring, have opened the new 
Court Theatre, almost on the site of the old. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. J. A. Dykes, whose Pianoforte Trio was 
recently performed at the Popular Concerts, 
gave a pianoforte recital at Prince’s Hall on 
Friday, February 24. Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and Fugue and Mendelssohn’s “‘ Variations 
Sérieuses” tested his mechanical powers, and he 
came well out of the ordeal. In Beethoven’s 
Sonata (Op. 27, No. 2) there was some good 
playing, though, at times, a little heavy. In 
three numbers from Schumann’s ‘’ Phantasie- 
stiicke ” (Op. 12) and ina Nocturne and Scherzo 
by Chopin, one could scarcely hear the music 
for the notes—too much finger, too little soul. 
Mr. Dykes is young, and has, therefore, time to 
develop into a good pianist. 

Mdme. Schumann appeared at the Monday 
Popular Concert, and interpreted Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat (Op. 814) as if she understood 
and felt every note. We need not dwell on 
her finished mechanism, delicate touch, and 
wonderful gradations of tone. There is no 
falling off whatever ; and, judging by this first 
night’s performance, Mdme. Schumann is 
likely to equal her triumphs of previous seasons. 
What makes her rendering of a great work so 
thoroughly satisfactory is the way in which she 
gives herself wholly up to the spirit of the 
music, Few, indeed, are the artists who can 
bring us into immediate contact, as it were, 
with the composer, and thus make us forget 
for the time the interpreter. Mdme. Schu- 
mann is one of these few. A hearty welcome 
greeted her when she ascended the platform, 
and, of course, the public insisted on an encore. 
Mdme. Schumann was gracious, and gave, 
with wonderful fire and charm, Schumann’s 
Romanze, in D minor, from Op. 32. Mr. 
chappell’s programme included another attrac- 
tion. Beethoven’s Quartet in C sharp minor, 
with Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti as interpreters, is perhaps one of the 
greatest treats which the habitués of these con- 
certs can have. Wagner spoke of it as an 
‘‘immediate revelation from another world.” 
What it is a revelation of, or whence it comes, 
we do not know; but this much is certain, that 
it carries us far away from ordinary every- 
day existence. Miss Liza Lehmann was the 
vocalist. The concert concluded with Mozart’s 
Divertimento in E flat, played by Messrs, 
Joachim, Straus, and Piatti. 

On Tuesday evening an oratorio, entitled 
“Judith,” by Dr. Jacob Bradford, was 
given at St. James's Hall, under the 
direction of the composer. Dr. Bradford, 
in selecting the story of the wise and beauti- 
ful widow who deceived Holofernes and cut 
off his head with a falchion, and thus de- 
livered Israel out of the hands of their enemies, 
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tale. But to make it interesting it required to 
be well told and well set. A series of verses 
from the boek of Judith and passages from the 
Bible strung together without art or judgment, 
and music feebly imitating Handel’s style, is, 
however, all that Dr. Bradford was able to offer. 
From the canons and fugues scattered through 
the score, it would seem as if the oratorio had 
been written as an exercise forthe Doctor’sdegree 
at Oxford, which Dr. Bradford took some years 
ago. If so, the authorities must have winked 
at some of the passages. To get a degree no 
invention or gift of melody is needed; buta 
man ought to show a respectable knowledge of 
form, tonality, and be able to write for voices 
and instruments in an orderly and sensible 
manner. There was one little bit of local 
colour in the score, though we do not know if 
it was intentional on the part of the composer. 
‘‘Drums, trumpets, and cymbals brayed and 
clashed in the Assyrian concerts,” says Mr. 
Rowbotham, in his History of Music; and this 
sentence came to our mind in listening to 
some of Dr. Bradford’s choruses. He was less 
happy in making the Israelites sing part of the 
Te Deum to the ‘‘ Old Hundredth” (this was 
left out at the performance, chorus No. 7 being 
substituted for it) and indulge in a hymn, at 
sunset in the valley of Bethulia. We did not 
stop for the second part, not being tempted 
even by the prospect of an instrumental de- 
scription of the decapitation of Holofernes, 
followed by a recitative and chorus of Assyrian 
soldiers, to the words ‘‘Behold Holofernes 
lieth upon the ground without a head. Woe 
upto us, who shall deliver us?” Of the per- 
formance it will suffice to say that Miss Anna 
Williams and the other vocalists did their best 
to make their parts acceptable. Mr. Stedman’s 
choir boys sang well in the Sanctus.’ 

The programme of the ninth orchestral con- 
concert at the Westminster Town Hall, on Wed- 
nesday evening, included no less than three 
English compositions by living artists. Such 
prominence given to native art deserves recogni- 
tion. First came Dr. Bridge’s Overture ‘‘ La 
Morte d’Arthur,’’ recently performed with great 
success at one of Mr. Henschel’s concerts. It was 
conducted by the composer, and well received. 
Mr. J. F. Barnett contributed a Pianoforte Con- 
certo in D minor, which was given at the Crystal 
Palace in 1876. The showy pianoforte part 
was fluently played by Miss E. Barnett. The 
music must have been written when the com- 
poser was strongly under the influence of 
Mendelssohn. There is a touch, too, of Weber 
in the second and third movements. In the 
second part of the programme came the first 
movement of a symphony by Mr. C. 8, Mac- 
pherson, conductor of the society. The music 
and scoring betray a young hand. Wagner, 
not Mendelssohn, seems to be Mr. Macpherson’s 
mode]. If it is fair to judge by one movement, 
we should say the composer would be heard to 
greater advantage in music of freer form. 
Songs were contributed by Miss M. Hall and 
Mr. Fulkeson. The room was crowded. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 

TuE Meister (No. 1) is a journal started by 
the London Branch of the Wagner Society. 
Translations from the master’s literary works 
are to forma main feature of the undertaking 
This first number, however, contains only a 
letter written by Wagner to Berlioz in 1860 
Besides editorial articles there are others with 
signed names. It is to be hoped that this 
journal, while pursuing the laudable purpose 
of making Wagner’s works and theories better 
known, will abstain from anything that may 
savour of man-worship, that it will be catholic 
in its judgments, and fair towards the oppo- 
nents of Wagner’s art-views. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
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“Tbe working out of the tragical theme is nothing less than masterly.””— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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“In the days of Macready this play might have found interpreters.”— Daly Neus. 
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TUE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MARCH, 28 6d, 
MARCH: an Cde, By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


& .PLEADING for the WORTHLESS. By His Eminence Cardina 
MANNING. 


THE SWARMING of MEN, By LEORAND CouRTNEY, M.P. 

iS JAPANESE ART EXTINCT? By Marcus BD. HvuisH. 

LONG LIFE and HOW to ATTAIN it. By Dr. J. BURNEY YEO. 
POOR MEN’S GARDENS, By the Kight Hon. EARL FORTESCUE. 

A LAD\’s “AMERICAN NOTES.” By Mrs. W. A. D. ACLAND. 
THE INVASION of PAUPER FOREIGNERS. By ARNOLD WHITE. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By the Right Hon. Lord THuING, 


THE CONSTITUTION of the UNITED STATES (Concluded). By His 
Excellency the UNITED STATES MINISTER, 
LIFE on WEEKLY WAGES— 
1. On 30s, a Week. By Miss MikANDA HILL, 
2, On a Guinea a Week. By W. KOBERTs. 
A FEW WORDS on FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY MODELS. By the 
Right Hon, JON MORLEY, M.P. 





} London ; KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. i E 


J 
| 
| 





Sixpence Monthly, beautifully Mlustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, 
Contents for MARCH. 


THE WEAKER VESSEL.—IX.-XII. By D. Coristiz 
“Old Blaz:r’s Hero,” &c. ? sea cmaaadies 


DARWINISM asa PHILOSOPHY. By the Duke of ArGYLt. 
THE WONDERS of the SPRING. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
ON CHILDREN.—Iil. By the Bisnor of RocHESTER. 
VIGNETTES of a NORTHERN VILLAGE. By MaRy LixsKILL. 
“OUR MOTHERS and GIRS.” By the CouNTreSs of ABERDEEN. 


THROUGH HUDSON'S BAY to WINNIPEG. By Captaia A. 1. MARK- 
HAM, K.N. . om 


ON the CULTURE of the SENSES, Second Paper. By JEAN INGELOW. 

NOTKE DAME. By Mosse MACDONALD, 

SAVED as by FIRE.—VIL-X. By E. M. MARSH, Author of ** Edelweiss,’ 
** Marah,” &c. ; 


SPRING WINDS, By ALEXANDzER ANDERSON, 
IN a LONDON SQUARE, By NOBERT KicwaRDsoN, B.A. 
SUNDAY READINGS for MARCH. By the Epitor, 
With Ilusirations by G, Seymour, A. Barraud, G. Morton, Whymper, &c. 
IsBisTER & CO., Limited, 55, Ludgate Hill, London, 
MARCH, 1838. Price ONE SIILLING. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 


MONTHLY PACKET 
. 
CONTe NTS: 
BEECHCKOFT at ROCKSTONE. By the EpiTor. 
ANGELA : a Sketch. By ALICE WEBER. 
DAGMAR. By HELEN SHIPTON. 
CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY.—The Peace of Nimeguen. 
PREPARATION of PRAYER-BOOK LESSONS.—The Commination. 
TYPES and SHADOWS, 
A GEORGIAN PRINCESS, By the AUTHOR of “‘ VERA,” &c. 
GIULI. By the AUTHOR of “ Yus-Yum.” 
MOTHER, By ELiza ALLEN, 
ON the “ HIGH COURT of INJUSTICE,” 1643. By C, M. Prevost. 
THE LENDING LIBRARY forthe BLIND, By M. V. PRIDEAUX. 
And other Papers. 
London: W. SMITH & INNES, 31 and 32, Be Iford-s‘reet, Strand, W.C. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free. 


LESSORS from the RISE and FALL of 
ALLANSON PICTON, MAME DY 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Furnivyal-st. Holborm, 
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